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Laying the Ghost 


IX formally dissolving the Comintern, the Soviet 
Government has laid an unhappy and unprofitable 
ghost. From the first moment of its inception, the Com- 
munist Third International rested on such false assump- 
tions that as an instrument of policy it was not only a 
nuisance to Russia’s neighbours but an inconvenience to 


' Russia itself. 


In the first chaotic years after the last war the 
Comintern worked in the expectation of immediate world 
revolution—the liquidation of the bourgeoisie and the 
setting up of the dictatorship of the proleariat. This hope 
was defeated, not only by the resistance of the Right, but 
by two fundamental fallacies in the Communist diagnoses. 
The first was their belief that class solidarity was a 
stronger force than nationalism. The second was their 
hope that the various European labour movements would 
become revolutionary. Both beliefs were proved com- 
pletely wrong. By ignoring reality, the Comintern pre- 
pared the way for its own futility in the years that 
followed. 

After 1921, the Russians were thrown back on their 
own revolution. They had to come to terms with an out- 
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side world in which the revolutions they had tried to back 
had failed. and which was now openly hostile to their 
ideology. It was inevitable that from these facts they 
should draw the further conclusion that the -“ capitalist 
Powers’ were hostile to the continued existence of 
socialist Russia, and would sooner or later join together 
to crush out the first successful experiment in Com- 
munism. Here they projected their own revclutionary and 
ideological point of view into a non-revolutionary and non- 
ideological situation. The nations of Europe, the British 
Commonwealth and the United States were occupied with 
their own national problems. Their one desire was to 
avoid war. The earlier attempt at a war of intervention 
had failed and a new anti-Bolshevist crusade was unthink- 
able. The Russians were falling victim to a bogy, the bogy 
of capitalist encirclement. This was the first great false 
assumption of the post-revolutionary period. 

The Comintern’s activities naturally reflected the fears 
of the Russian Government. The national Communist 
parties had the rdle of protecting the measure of world 
revolution already achieved, in other words, of working 
for Russia. As the Soviet state itself developed in a more 
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and more markedly nationalist direction, the local 
Communist parties tended to become the instruments 
of the foreign policy of another national state. Each of 
them worked on the assumption that its own native 
country was only waiting for an opportunity to stab 
Russia in the back. The weaker and more disintegrated 
its own country was, the safer Russia would be. Com- 
munist activities were, therefore, anti-nationalist and anti- 
patriotic at a time when nationalism was the deepest 
emotional force in any country. Thus they became un- 
witting agents in the growth of exasperated fascist 
nationalism. 


The Communists’ misreading of the fundamentally 
pacific attitude of the outside world, particularly of the 
Anglo-Saxon Powers, and their under-estimate of 
nationalism, might have done less harm if their mistaken 
strategy had not helped to wreck the European Left. 
They combined their work for the Russian Government 
with the preaching of extremism of a rigidly doctrinaire 
type. They poured scorn on the methods of progressive 
constitutional action preferred by the European trade 
unions and the parties on the Left. Indeed, they regarded 
the non-revolutionary workers as worse traitors than the 
Right. Their most virulent attacks were directed against 
Social Democrats and Labour men. They succeeded in 
splitting the Left in most countries into a constitutional 
and an anti-constitutional wing. When anti-constitutional 
groups arose on the Right in reaction to their activities, 
the Communists in the crucial years before Hitler’s advent 
to power even at times supported the National 
Socialists against the “social fascists,” as they called the 
constitutional parties of the Left. 

The Popular Front represented a change in the tactics, 
but not in the fundamental outlook, of the Comintern. 
It was still primarily the agent of a foreign government, 
and deep suspicion—of the capitalist governments and 
of the non-revolutionary labour movements—continued 
to dominate the activities of the local Communist parties. 
For example, the Communist party in France after the 
1936 elections refused office in a Popular Front govern- 
ment, preferring to snipe at M. Blum from the side lines 
and exasperate the bourgeois elements in the coalition. 
Their activities in France and Spain gave the dictators 
just the material they needed for plugging the theme 
of the: Bolshevik bogy—it should not be forgotten that 
the alliance uniting Germany, Italy and Japan was called, 
for the democracies’ benefit, the Anti-Comintern Pact. 
Nor was Russia well served. The local parties, blinded 
by their prejudices, reported back to the Soviet Govern- 
ment that the policy of appeasement was not dislike for 
war, coupled with military unpreparedness, but a Machia- 
vellian plot to get the Nazis to fight Russia. The change 
of British policy in March, 1939, was dismissed as irre- 
levant. Thus the war developed in an atmosphere of 
“revolutionary defeatism” which within a year had 
brought upon Russia the disaster of the fall of France and 
the loss, for three crucial years, of the possibility of a 
Second Front in the West. 

All these errors and mistaken strategies go back to a 
misreading of the policy of the Great Powers and of the 
position of the constitutional Left. The formal dissolu- 
tion of the Comintern is a realistic and generous recogni- 
tion that the old strategy was wrong. It is without doubt 
one of the greatest political events of the inter-war and war 
years. It can mean the liquidation of old misunderstand- 
ings. If it is welcomed generously by Russia’s allies and 
followed up courageously by both sides, it can be the 
first step in a campaign to eliminate the suspicions and 
distrust which have hung like a dank pall over Russia’s 
relations with the outside world. It can restore a belief 
in and desire for constitutional political activity all over 
the civilised world. 


Since the Comintern originally reflected Russia’s sus- 
picions of its neighbours, to put an end once and for all 
to those suspicions is the only way of ensuring that 
the ghost is laid. The fact of fighting together has brought 
the Allies to the first step—the Comintern’s formal disso- 
lution. Co-operation and agreement must go much further 
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yet. In the war, the first need is a greater Anglo-American 
military contribution to the defeat of the Axis. Within 
the limits imposed by shipping, more supplies must also 
be got to Russia—the plea made by the Russian delega- 
tion at Hot Springs that more food should be sent imme- 
diately is a reminder of the crisis facing the Russian 
people. The really testing time will be, however, the post- 
war years when the overwhelming purpose of defeating 
Hitler will no longer act as the cement of the Grand 
Alliance. If broad agreement can be reached in advance, 
mutual suspicion and distrust will be stilled. Then there 
is some hope that the pursuit of common policies during 
the period of re-occupation, armistice and reconstruction 
will not be liable to disturbance every time some tactical 
difficulty arises. Otherwise the Powers may find themselves 
jockeyed into opposed policies by sheer pressure of events, 
and actions taken on the spur of the moment may then be 
interpreted as part of deep laid and hostile schemes. 

Europe has lived too long with the Bolshevik bogy, 
and Russia with the fear of capitalist encirclement, for 
one formal act of exorcism to banish completely these 
“warlocks that peep and that mutter.” There must be 
a period of psychological convalescence, and it can take 
place only in an atmosphere of constructive collaboration. 
It is not difficult to see where the danger points of future 
misunderstanding lie. They must be faced frankly now. 
For example, with which groups of people in Europe will 
the Allies deal? Will all resisting groups now make 
common cause? How and by what forces is Germany to 
be occupied? Ought the German State to be dis- 
membered—or to be federalised? What forms of inter- 
national supervision are necessary over German heavy 
industry? Are regional groupings desirable in Europe, 
particularly in Eastern Europe? Every unsettled problem 
is a potential entry point for fresh suspicion. It is no use 
hoping that the questions will settle themselves. Mr 
Davies is in Moscow. The Anglo-Soviet Treaty is a year 
old. The Comintern has been dissolved. This is a con- 
juncture which must be seized. The long-expected meet- 
ing between the leaders of the Great Powers should take 
place, and a start be made in securing a common policy 
for peace. 

In the strictly national field, too, the dissolution of 
the Comintern can be the starting point of new and 
more prosperous political experiments. Now that the link 
between local Communist parties and the Russian Govern- 
ment has been formally broken, it is possible to consider 
their case on its own merits. Does the existence of a 
Communist Party in any covntry contribute to the 
strengthening of the forces of progress? Does it increase 
the power and unity of the working classes? Does it 
promote national solidarity and international understand- 
ing? Only a very bold man would affirm these vital 
propositions without any question. A narrow and doctri- 
naire ideology, an accepted -policy of exasperating dis- 
putes and encouraging political and industrial misunder- 
standings, a complete disregard of consistency, a scorn 
for intellectual honesty, a penchant for heresy hunting 
and bogy raising, subservience to extra-national interests, 
and above all a standing excuse for political violence on 
the Right—this is the record of local communist parties 
in times of peace. 

If, in spite of the Comintern’s decease, the national 
Communist parties continue to behave as they always 
have behaved, then it is difficult to recommend the Right 
to abandon its previous dislike of them, and even more 
difficult to expect the constitutional Labour parties to 
cease regarding them as trouble-makers who should be 
kept at a distance. So far as concerns the domestic politics 
of Great Britain, for example, the dissolution of the 
Comintern would then have been an empty formality. 

It may be, however, that this particular leopard can 
change his spots, and that the Communist Party of Great 
Britain is now prepared to occupy in British politics very 
much the same position as was filled for so many years 
by the ILP. If so, and if it will abide by the tolerant 
rules of the game, it will be very welcome. It is reason- 
able to hope that this will be the course of the future. But 
it is equally reasonable to wait and see. 
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Servants of 


HE Civil Servant in wartime occupies an important 
and peculiar position. Besides running the war, he 
is the public scapegoat. All the vexation of wartime toil 
and constraint is vented against his works or lack of works. 
He cannot answer back, either to the charge that, auto- 
cratically, he takes too much upon himself or to the 
accusation that, frightened of the consequences, he will 
not take any responsibility at all ; and the criticism by 
which ‘he is beset arises in part from the extraordinary 
demands made by war upon the technique of administra- 
tion, and in part from defects in the machinery and per- 
sonnel of Parliamentary government. 

The attack on the Civil Service takes two forms. First, 
there is the familiar protest that the departments exercise 
what. are in fact legislative and even judicial powers, 
without any effective check either by the courts or by 
Parliament. Secondly, there is the equally familiar com- 
plaint that, in the exercise of their powers, civil servants 
are neither efficient nor informed. The first criticism is 
the one voiced with much vigour by the late Lord Hewart 
some years ago when he inveighed against the New 
Despotism. It has been expressed again this week in a 
private Members’ motion in the House of Commons 
requiring that “ Parliament should vigilantly maintain its 
ancient right and duty of examining legislation, whether 
delegated or otherwise.” The functions of government 
have spread so widely and into such complex fields in 
modern times that it is not possible for Acts of Parlia- 
ment to make detailed provision for all the contingencies 
and circumstances in which the executive powers they 
confer will require to be applied. It is therefore a practice 
of long standing for departments to be given general 
authority to make Orders which shall have the force of 
law as if they had been part of the original Act. 
Inevitably, this practice has grown in wartime with the 
assumption by the state of powers of direction and control 
over the greater part of the nation’s activities. Without 
this procedure, government under modern conditions, and, 
above all, in conditions of total war, would be impossible. 
It may be regrettable, but it is a fact that the modern state 
cannot be governed in detail by Act of Parliament. 

It is all the more necessary, therefore, that the repre- 
sentatives of the people and the guardians of the law 
should be in a position to scrutinise executive acts, so 
that the intentions of Parliament in conferring these 
powers shall not be exceeded and so that injustice shall 
not be done. Formally, the necessary machinery exists. 
Orders must necessarily take‘effect promptly, but they are 
laid before Parliament for challenge. The courts, if 
appealed to, can pass judgment on whether particular 
Orders are ultra vires. The submission of the critics, how- 
ever, is that these safeguards are ineffective. Far too many 
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the People 


Orders are made for Parliament possibly to scrutinise 
each one ; nor is the House of Commons competent as a 
body to decide all the technical and legal issues involved. 
Similarly, the courts can say nothing about the way in 
which powers are applied or about the sufficiency of the 
reasons for their application in individual cases. 

The demand is therefore for some special machinery 
to reinstate the legislature’s control over executive acts. 
It is important that the real issue should be understood. 
In the last resort, Parliament must accept the Orders 
made with the authority of the Government which it 
supports in power. Its only alternative is to turn out 
the Government. The most that can be expected from 
any new device for more vigilant scrutiny is that Parlia- 
ment might thus be placed in a better position to suggest 
amendments and revisions—as indeed has been done 
several times in the case of wartime Orders. There can 
be no question of reversing the development in methods 
of government which has produced the system of depart- 
mental Orders. The Government must have power to act 
appropriate to its many and varied tasks. It is reasonable, 
however, to seek ways and means of breathing new life 
into Parliament’s “ancient right and duty ” of vigilance. 
Two proposals have been made: one that there should 
be a standing committee of the House to examine all 
Orders and to report on those which seem to raise issues 
that the Commons should pass judgment upon ; another 
is that there should be a series of Parliamentary committees 
attached to particular departments or groups of depart- 
ments with the duty of examining the Orders put out 
by the departments under their purview. Almost certainly, 
however, the scrutiny of Orders is too specialised a task 
for miscellaneous bodies of Members to undertake. On 
broader grounds, there is a good case for the setting up, 
after the war, of standing committees of the Commons 
to concern themselves especially with the particular 
problems of broad groups of Ministries—foreign affairs, 
home affairs, social questions, trade and industrial matters, 
financial problems, and so on. The wartime Select Com- 
mittee on National Expenditure has shown how usefully 
the time, knowledge and ability of Members can be 
employed. But the function of scrutinising Orders comes 
into rather a different category, and the kind of Parlia- 
mentary committee suitable for this purpose would 
probably be a small body of lawyers and experts, with 
professional assistance. It is not certain this innovation 
could be introduced effectively in wartime; but the 
attempt should be made. And it is quite certain that, in the 
revision of parliamentary procedure that will be needed 
after the war to make the Commons more positive and 
effective in their contribution to the tasks of modern 
government, the institution both of expert committees 
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“to carry out expert functions and of larger and more 
general committees to survey the facts upon which policy 
must be based will be necessary. 

Thus, this first criticism of Civil Service administration 
resolves itself, on analysis, into a demand for more modern 
and more efficient methods of procedure in Parliament 
itself—and, indeed, for more able Members. The same 
is very largely true, in the last resort, of the second 
criticism, that of the competence of Civil Servants. Six 
months ago, the Select Committee on National Expendi- 
ture made a number of proposals for raising the efficiency 
of the Civil Service in modern conditions. The Govern- 
ment has rejected each one of the Committee’s specific pro- 
prosals, but has promised, first, that in every department, 
the work concerned with organisation and methods will 
be given a new importance ; and, secondly, that at the 
Treasury the status of the official in whole-time charge 
of organisation and methods will be raised. Mr I. J. 
Pitman, a Director of the Bank of England, has been 
appointed to be Director of Organisation and Methods 
at the Treasury, an encouraging step towards a greater 
recognition of the need for methods of departmental 
administration suited to the demands of modern govern- 
ment and modelled upon the best practice of modern 
management. 

These questions of technical method, however, do not 
go to the heart of the matter. The Civil Service is 
generally blamed, not for its technique, but for its 
tendency to “run to paper,” and for its habit of burking 
responsibility by “passing the buck.” It is, however, a 
hasty conclusion to suppose that these shortcomings are 
mainly due to the calibre and mentality of Civil Servants 
‘themselves. In part, they are an inevitable function of the 
size of the machine. More important, Civil Servants are 
only instruments. The quality of their work is largely 
determined by the quality of their parliamentary chiefs. 
Ministers, by and large, secure the service they deserve 
from their Civil Servants. If they have a policy, and the 
determination to carry it through, their Civil Servants will 
act with confidence and decision. It is the Ministers who 
are solely responsible for policy—and their officials are 
always aware of the criticisms that may be made in 
Parliament. 

A much more cogent criticism is that the members 
of the present Service are not experienced or com- 
petent in the matters of industry, trade and finance, 
which are increasingly the concern of governmental 
direction. This is, of course, true. There is a gap in the 
ranks, which has had to be filled in wartime by the 
appointment of temporary officials with training or 
experience in these fields. It is certain that after the war 
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the need for officials skilled in economic matters will be 
no less than it is now; and the problem is to devise 
more permanent ways of filling the gap. Many Civil 
Servants acquire from their administrative contacts wide 
knowledge of the economic and social questions with 
which they have to deal. But none is directly trained or 
experienced in these special skills. A short time ago, 
the Home Secretary stated the need for an Economic 
Civil Service, for men with competence in the theory 
and practice of business life to meet the representatives 
of industry, trade and finance on equal terms. The 
nucleus of such a body already exists in the temporary 
Civil Servants who have been brought in to give economic 
and business weight to the wartime Civil Service. It is 
essential that the ambit of peacetime recruitment should 
be extended to include men of these qualifications, that 
it should be possible to bring in, at the appropriate 
stage and at the appropriate salary, men from the pro- 
fessional and business world outside. 

The root of the trouble is that the Civil Service has 
become too rigid in its conditions of recruitment, pro- 
motion and pay. The area of choice for almost all key 
positions in this country, in politics, in administration and 
in business itself, is too restricted. The nation 
tends to be inadequately represented in Parliament 
and in the men who make up its Government for pre- 
cisely the same reasons as it is inadequately served in the 
Civil Service. What is needed more than anything else 
is much greater equality of opportunity and experience, 
and a much greater freedom of movement, in the careers 
of talented men. The problem of the Civil Service is, at 
bottom, a problem of the peculiar traditional democracy 
that this country has evolved. It is first of all a problem 
of education and a problem of politics. Only in detail, 
and by reflection, is it a problem of administration. The 
Civil Service is probably as good as it can be’in present 
social, political and educational conditions. Nevertheless, 
its improvement is imperative if democracy in the British 
style is to meet and beat the boasted efficiency of auto- 
cratic systems. The only means of achieving this is to 
staff the departments at every point from the widest 
possible field of training and experience ; and to place 
at their head politicians of ability and character. The first 
charge upon Parliament—and the parties—is to produce 
such men. Government by Order will continue and spread 
after the war. There will be more work for Civil Servants, 
and correspondingly more responsibility for Ministers 
and Members of Parliament. The task is to enlist the 
best citizens, to both Westminster and Whitehall, and by 
the best organisation of their procedure, methods of work 
and joint endeavours to give the people the best service. 


Canadian Aid 


tee royal assent was last week signified to the 
Canadian Mutual Aid Act. As is proper 
with financial arrangements in wartime, the chief effects 
of the Act will be technical ; it will not affect the underly- 
ing reality, which is to be found in the ever-growing 
stream of men, munitions and materials leaving 
the ports of Canada for the battlefields. But the new Act 
nevertheless provides the opportunity for a summary 
review of the history of Canadian aid. The enormous 
quantities in which the economic activities of the United 
States are measured have served somewhat to .obscure 
the achievements of its neighhour, and in Great Britain, 
the chief beneficiary, there is to this day an inadequate 
appreciation of the efforts that have been made. It is to 
the credit of the Canadian Government and people 
that they have never trumpeted their virtues. The 
aoe is the obligation to acknowledge what they have 
one. 

Canadian aid began with the declaration of war in 
September, 1939, and has continued on an increasing 
scale ever since. The financial counterpart to this aid has 
had three phases, and is now to have a fourth. In the first 
phase, from the end of August, 1939, to March 31, 


1941, the United Kingdom made an effort to pay for its 
requirements—not, indeed, wholly out of its current 
earnings of Canadian dollars, but by re-sale of its holdings 
of Canadian debt. In this period, British needs of 
Canadian dollars, over and above those earned by 
exports, were $795 million, of which $337 million was 
met by the sale of British assets (mainly Dominion securi- 
ties), $250 million by the sale of gold, and $208 million 
by payment in sterling in London. 

The second phase covers the financial year 1941-42. 
The growing scale of the war and the keener realisation 
of the extent to which victory depended upon the out- 
pourings of the North American arsenal led to increased 
Canadian deliveries, and consequently to increased British 
requirements of dollars. In spite of increased repatria- 
tion of Canadian securities, the Canadian balances in 
London were raised to $700 million. The first phase 
had been one in which almost three-quarters of the British 
requirements of dollars were met by the handing over 
of gold and securities. The second phase was one in 
which the formalities of payment were still being per- 
formed, but by far the larger part of this payment con- 
sisted merely of sterling credits in London. 
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To continue the financing of mutual assistance by the 
piling up of bank balances was satisfactory neither to the 
debtor nor to the creditor. Moreover, the institution of 
the Lend-Lease system in the United States in March, 
1941, made it undesirable to retain even the formal 
appearance of “war debts.” With the beginning of the 
financial year on April 1, 1942, the position was regu- 
larised, marking the third phase. The accumulated 
Canadian balance in London of $700 million was con- 
verted into an interest-free loan, and to meet British 
requirements in the new financial year, 1942-43, a free 
= of $1,000 million to the British Exchequer was 
made. 

Once again, however, the physical scale of Canadian 
assistance outran the financial provision for it. Mr Isley, 
the Canadian Minister of Finance, told the story of 
1942-43 in a recent speech in the House of Commons. 
The total British requirements of Canadian dollars in 
the year amounted to $1,890 million, of which imports 
from the sterling area and other current earnings pro- 
duced $740 million, leaving a deficiency of $1,150 million. 
The gift, large though it was, thus fell short of the 
requirement. Moreover, the Mutual Aid Act has not 
become law until nearly the end of May, so that there 
have been continuing requirements for some seven weeks 
after the end of the financial year for which no provision 
has been made. This gap has been closed in two ways: 
first, by the sale to Canada of certain British balances in 
the United States (another indication that these balances 
are now more comfortable than they were); and secondly 
by the sale for $200 million of certain British interests 
in Canadian war plants. 

The fourth phase now beginning approximates the 
Canadian system to the American Lend-Lease and British 
Reciprocal Aid provisions. Henceforward, war materials 
will be provided by the Canadian Government for its 
Allies without any financial counterpart. (Not all of the 
supplies that Canada provides will come under the Act, 
but only the excess that the recipients cannot pay for— 
this is, of- course, substantially similar to the position in 
the United States.) Goods can be transferred under the 
Act “on such terms and conditions as the Government 
may deem appropriate” and a Board, has been appointed 
to be responsible for the administration of the Act. The 
Budget includes a sum of $1,000 million for Mutual Aid 
in the present financial year. 

For a variety of reasons this billion dollars of Mutual 
Aid cannot be directly compared with last year’s billion 
dollars of free gift. For one thing, nearly two months 
of the financial year have gone. Secondly, the Mutual 
Aid provisions apply to all the United Nations. Some 
Canadian supplies will go to Russia, and some to the 
other Dominions. In this latter case, however, there is an 
offset. Hitherto, the United Kingdom has assumed the 
financial responsibility vis-a-vis Canada for the whole of 
the sterling area, and the “British requirements” of 
Canadian dollars quoted above have been the require- 
ments of the whole sterling area. If deliveries to the other 
Dominions are now to come out of the $1,000 million, that 
leaves less for the United Kingdom, but the UK’s needs 
are correspondingly reduced. Thirdly, Canada has, from 
April 1st, assumed financial responsibility for the full 
cost of RCAF squadrons in the United Kingdom and 
certain ancillary units serving outside Canada. This will 
relieve the British Government’s sterling expenditure, 
and will put it in possession of an additional amount of 
Canadian dollars, estimated by Mr Ilsley as $341 million. 
Fourthly, the Canadian Government is taking over at 
cost price all remaining British equity interests in muni- 
tion factories in Canada. Since the total assistance to 
be provided under the three heads of Mutual Aid, 
RCAF and this last item was put by Sir Kingsley Wood 
on Tuesday at “over $1,800 million,” the purchase price 
for these British interests must be at least $460 million. 
The figure to compare with previous years—for example, 
with the $1,150 million of 1942-43—1is the proportion of 
this $1,800 million that will go to sterling area countries. 
No figures are available to serve as the basis of an estimate 
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of what that proportion might be, but it is almost cer- 
tainly very large. The total of Canadian assistance to the 
sterling area in the two years 1942-43 and 1943-44 will 
probably be about $3,000 million. 

These are gigantic figures in their own right. Com- 
pared with Canada’s resources they are still more impres- 
sive. Three methods of comparison suggest themselves 
for converting financial figures into a measure of real 
effort. The first is with the Canadian national income, 
which is no longer estimated, but cannot be much greater 
this year than $8,000 million. If so, Canada is proposing to 
hand over to other countries this year goods to the value 
of more than one-fifth of her national income. 

The second comparison is with the United Kingdom. 
By a fortunate chance, there is an easy rule of thumb for 
converting Canadian financial figures into their British 
equivalents, by simply changing the dollar sign into a 
pound sign, since the ratio of population between the two 
countries is almost exactly the same as the rate of 
exchange between their currenciés. A figure of $1,800 
million for Canada implies a burden equivalent to what 
£1,800 millions would be to the United Kingdom. The 
total estimated Vote-of-Credit expenditure in the current 
year in this country is £4,900 million. If something like 
two-fifths of the total war expenditure of the British 
Government were for goods and services to be handed 
over to other countries, that would convey an approxi- 
mate measure of what Canada is proposing to do. It is 
probable that the total British burden—at home and 
abroad—is still larger than the Canadian. Indeed, this is 
almost certainly so, for Mr Ilsley has defined the impact 
on the civilian population as no more than “some 
moderate decline from the peak of wartime consumption, 
and some increase in the inconveniences of shopping and 
travelling.” But what may be called the war-effort-for- 
export is much larger in Canada than in Great Britain. 

Lastly, there is the comparison with the United States. 
The ratio of population is 13 to I, and the rate of 
exchange between the two dollars is 10 to 11. This means 
that $118 US represents a burden to the larger country 
equivalent to that of $10 Canadian to the smaller. The 
Canadian figure of $1,800 million would, therefore, be 
the equivalent of about $21,240 millions in the United 
States. The actual American expenditure on Lend-Lease 
in its first two years was $9,632 million, though the rate 
is, of course, rising. 

It is right that due honour should be paid to the 
realities of steel and muscle behind these monetary figures. 
If Canada is prevented by the smallness of her population 
from taking rank with the Great Powers, she has in the 
last three years made a place for herself in a category all 
her own. Relative to her resources, her effort is second to 
none. In absolute terms, the distance that separates 
Canada from the Great Powers is less than that between 
her own achievements and that of any other of the smaller 
United Nations. 
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W omen Engineers 


HE dilution of labour in Britain has reached a fairly 

advanced stage and has, on the whole, proceeded 
smoothly, with the co-operation of employers and trade 
unions. No information is available about the proportion 
of women to men engaged in the whole of war industry, 
but in aircraft production women constitute about 40 per 
cent of the total labour force, in Royal Ordnance Fac- 
tories (including shell-filling) over 60 per cent, and in 
the industries covered by the Iron and Steel Control 
roughly 173 per cent. At this stage of the war, little can 
be expected in the way of fresh intake of labour, either 
male or female, and the really pressing task of the moment 
is to improve the productivity of the existing labour 
force and so to enable the further release of men for 
the fighting forces. 

The conference of women shop stewards of the Amal- 
gamated Engineering Union last week was important, not 
only from the point of view of trade unionism—the 
union which had hitherto resisted the admission of 
women has recruited 64,000 in less than five months— 
but in pointing the way to achieving this objective. The 
proposals put forward by the 26 delegates were eminently 
practical and indicate some of the measures that need to 
be taken if the fullest mobilisation and most efficient utili- 
sation of woman-power are to be secured. 

The first of these lies in the improvement of health 
and welfare arrangements in the factories. Both Mr. Bevin 
and Sir Stafford Cripps attach great importance to per- 
sonnel management, but it is clear from the descriptions 
given by some of the delegates that provision at many 
factories for even elementary cloakroom and washing 
facilities is still inadequate and that far more attention 
should be paid to welfare. More nurseries, time off for 
shopping, better canteens, improved transport and billet- 
ing arrangements: demands for these have frequently been 
made, but their importance in reducing labour wastage 
and voluntary absenteeism, especially among married 
women, cannot be too strongly emphasised. Involuntary 
absenteeism can best be diminished by extending health 
provision within the factories, increasing the number of 
works doctors and nurses, setting up joint works health 
committees, and above all by avoiding excessive hours of 
labour. It is becoming almost a truism that excessive 
hours defeat their own purpose ; evidence was given at 
the conference of girls suffering from strain and fatigue 
after a long day’s work, without enough rest pauses, on 
welding and heavy jobs. The wisdom of the resolution 
calling for a maximum of 54 hours a week for women 
and young persons—exceptions to be restricted to short 
periods and arranged in consultation with the unions— 
will not be disputed. 

As important as welfare and hours, but, perhaps, more 
controversial, is the question of women’s wages. (The 
present position is dealt with in more detail on p. 699). 
The union is claiming a minimum wage rate for adult 
women in engineering not less than that of the adult male 
labourer and asking for the negotiation of wage rates for 
semi-skilled grades equally applicable to men and women. 
The existing disparity between men’s and women’s wages 
in engineering is not only anomalous; it is imped- 
ing production. The stories of munition girls bring- 
ing home fantastic sums each week are clearly 
exaggerated, and in fact women, employed on what 
is unquestionably semi-skilled work, are often paid far 
less than they could command if they were men. 
The “rate for the job” has been widely accepted in 
principle. In engineering, an agreement reached between 
the Employers’ Federation and the AEU in May, 1940, 
provides that where a women is doing a man’s job, 
“‘ without supervision or assistance,” she shall receive the 
man’s rate after 32 weeks. But, in practice, relatively few 
women seem to have qualified for the full rate and wide- 
spread evasion of the relaxation agreement was alleged at 
the women’s conference. One difficulty is the definition of 
“ supervision ” (a delegate said that it was enough for the 


foreman to walk about and occasionally say “Hullo ”); 
and another’ is the determination of the rate for processes 
which have been newly introduced and for jobs which 
have been broken up into component parts. 


It is difficult to distinguish exactly what parts are 
played in this wages issue by mere prejudice or tradi- 
tion and by more genuine factors. The only reason for 
denying a woman the same wage a3 a man is if insist- 
ence on equality would lead to a preference for men, all 
prejudice apart. That there are such cases, even in 
the peculiar conditions of wartime, is, perhaps, shown by 
the slow progress being made in the “ up-grading ” of 
women—though even there sheer conservatism also exer- 
cises its influence. The capacity of women, given suitable 
training, to do men’s jobs, except the very heaviest, has 
been abundantly proven since the war, but not enough 
attention has been paid to up-grading or training, either 
by employers or unions, as the AEU’s third production 
enquiry showed. The 26 Government Training Centres 
and the Technical Colleges provide a sound initial train- 
ing, but the bulk of training has to be given in the fac- 
tories. In March, 1942, the Select Committee on National 
Expenditure found reluctance on the part of many firms 
to provide training facilities for men or women, and there 
is no evidence of any spectacular improvement since that 
date. Some firms, it is true, have excellent schemes, already 
in existence before the war. Thus, at one aircraft factory, 
where systematic training is given, many women have 
now replaced men as skilled operators and machine- 
setters. At a Royal Ordnance gun factory, there is an 
excellent training school, where entrants learn the rudi- 
ments of factory procedure and discipline, safety, 
and simple machine operating. A firm manufacturing air- 
craft accessories is experimenting with a syncrophone (a 
gramophone plus pictorial diagrams) which illustrates in 
a vivid way not only the types of machines, but the rela- 
tion to the war effort of jobs which may seem trivial and 
dull. Such schemes are excellent and firms which operate 
them should be encouraged to train for others. 


There is some difference of opinion about Government 
Training Centres. Their trainees become machine-minded 
and acclimatised before they enter industry proper ; on 
the other hand they may not be trained along the lines 
most suitable for the employers, many of whom prefer 
to train their own labour. But this disadvantage is reduced 
where arrangements are made for special or “ biased” 


_ training to fit particular employers’ requirements. Train- 


ing “on the job” has undeniable advantages, but it is too 
often haphazard and unsystematic; instruction and pro- 
motion depend largely on the interest shown by the in- 
dividual foreman or chargehand and there is need for 
training of instructors, as well as operatives. The ideal is 
probably a combination of pre-training in a centre or in 
the factory’s own training school, and training “on the 
job,” with adequate opportunities for promotion and 
“ refresher ” courses. One of the functions of the Labour 
Supply Inspectors of the Ministry of Labour is to en- 
courage employers to train the maximum possible number 
of women and to see that women’s skill is properly 
utilised, but in practice there are too few of them and 
they have no direct powers of compulsion. 


Training is the key to the increase of productivity, and 
it is clear that many employers still have to be convinced 
that trdining is an economic proposition. The trouble is, 
perhaps, that some of them are thinking along pre-war, 
or rather post-war, lines, when large numbers of men 
will be returning to industry and many women will 
leave. But, as the AEU women emphasised, their purpose 
in demanding higher wages, the “ rate for the job” and 
better working conditions is to preserve the standards of 
the union’s male members. Their determination that 
women should never be used as “ cheap labour ” will be 
supported by all who believe in elementary economic 
justice. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


A British Food Plan 


So far as can be judged from the available reports, the 
plan presented to the International Food Conference at Hot 
Springs by the British delegation is on the right lines. 
It at least lays emphasis on the need for expansion rather 
than restriction of supplies of food in a world that is still 
hungry. The plan envisages two transitional periods—the 
first when the dominant problem will be the relief of hunger 
and the chief need the provision of energy foods ; the second 
when there will be enough food to satisfy hunger but not 
enough to assure a balanced diet. The proposals envisage 
international co-operation to “encourage the maximum 
production of commodities most needed and to secure 
equitable distribution of commodities in short supply.” This 
is said to require “an international production programme 
and machinery for the co-ordinated purchase, allocation and 
transport of such commodities.” Subsidies in aid of con- 
sumption are praised ; quotas on production or exports (but 
not on imports) are denounced. It is also suggested that 
in order to create orderly marketing conditions at prices 
that shall be stable and fair to both parties, there shall be 
“an internationally held balancing, or buffer, stock which 
could be increased when production for the time being 
outruns consumption and would demand to be drawn upon 
when it falls short.” This set of proposals, which appears 
to be very much in line with the principles suggested in 
an article in The Economist of May 8th, has had a very 
favourable reception in the American press. This, of 
course, is all to the good; but a little caution is perhaps 
to be recommended. Generalities about the need for im- 
proving nutrition and expanding supplies are common 
form ; the preamble to the Draft Wheat Convention of last 
year had these fine phrases aplenty, though the practical 
effect of the ensuing provisions would be almost the exact 
contrary. “Prices that are fair to both parties” may be 
a verbal smokescreen, or a device for dodging the issuc. 
Pools to hold stocks off the market “when production for 
the time being outruns consumpiion” are familiar, but it 
is difficult to remember an example, since the days of 
Joseph, when a pool has been allowed to sell its stocks or 
when the producers have been willing to admit that supply 
fell short of consumption. The ultimate test is quite simple: 
is there to be any restriction of production and supply? 
It would be as well to wait and see whether the British 
detailed proposals meet this test, and, if they do, what the 
reaction of other delegations will be. The latest news is of 
an agreement to create a continuing commission to dis- 
charge duties which are only vaguely defined. There is, 
however, a welcome verbal insistence on expansion. 


* * * 


The Pensions Debate 


The unofficial Labour amendment to the second reading 
of the Pensions and Determination of Needs Bill was 
defeated by 232 votes to 61. On the last occasion when pen- 
sions were debated—July 29, 1942—the Opposition vote 
was almost the same, 63; it was then the biggest recorded 
against Mr Churchill’s Government, but the debates on 
the Catering Bill and the Beveridge Report have put mere 
sixties in the shade. Nevertheless, the Opposition is signi- 
ficant. As Mr Shinwell said in last week’s debate : — 


If there is one subject upon which members on this side 
and elsewhere feel with the most passionate intensity the 
implications of the situaiion, it is the plight of the old age 
pensioners. 


And since in the course of the next twenty years they will 
number, on present trends, over eight million—one in six 
of the population—this “ passionate intensity” is likely to 
gather strength as the years go on. Actually, the Labour 
Opposition to the new Bill was somewhat divided. The 
mover and seconder of the amendment were in favour of 
an increase in the basic rate; Mr Shinwell himself advocated 
instead an increase in the scale of supplementary pensions. 
There is certainly a strong case for increasing the basic rate, 
which has been ros. a week for non-contributory pensions 
since 1920 and for contributory pensions since 1026, by 
at least the extent of the wartime increase in the official 


cost of living index. Every other form of social service pay- 
ment—whether contributory or not—has been increased 
since 1939, and there seems no equitable reason why pen- 
sions alone should remain constant. This, it is true, 
would only improve the position of pensioners who do not 
apply for supplementary pensions, and many of these are 
not in need as they have other means or are in work. Those 
receiving supplementary pensions, which are based on need 
and therefore bear some relation to the cost of living, 
would presumably have their supplementaries docked by 
the same amount as the rise in the basic rate. But to increase 
supplementary pensions alone, which was done last July, 
would not help those widows who, in spite of the new 
Bill, will still be ineligible for them or people who refrain 
from applying for them because of the barrier of the 
needs test. Up to the end of last year, the Government 
refused to face the pensions problem squarely because it 
was “waiting for the Beveridge Report.” Since it has 
rejected the pensions part of the Beveridge plan, it 


has now no option but to produce a comprehensive one of 
its own. 


x * ‘ * 
Price Stabilisation 


During the debate on the Supplementary Vote of 
Credit in the House of Commons on Tuesday, Mr Barnes 
(Labour Member for East Ham) congratulated the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on the success of his policy of 
stabilising food prices by subsidy, but pointed out that price 
control had been less successful in goods other than food, 
and that the “utility” principle should be extended. Sir 
Kingsley Wood, in reply, stated that the Government’s 
stabilisation policy had been largely concentrated on the 
most essential goods, that is, those entering into the calcula- 
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tion of the cost of living index. When the experiment of 
stabilisation was begun, the Government concentrated on 
food. Since then the policy has been extended to many other 
essential goods, and clothing prices have actually been 
lowered by the introduction of the utility scheme. The cost 
of living index rose by only 28 per cent between 1938 and 
1941, and has remained almost unchanged since then. True, 
the market prices of all goods and services purchased by 
the public advanced by 45 per cent between 1938 and 1942. 
The fact is that, quite rightly, the Government has refrained 
from stabilising all prices. A distinction must be drawn 
between essentials and luxuries, including “conventional 
necessities,” such as entertainment, beer, spirits and tobacco. 
So far as the first category of goods and services is con- 
cerned, the Government has undoubtedly been successful 
in preventing a major rise in prices; there are, of course, 
exceptions, such as certain household goods and rents not 
covered by the Rent Restriction Act. To stabilise the prices 
of luxuries and “conventional necessities” would have 
been not merely unnecessary, but quite unjustifiable. Indeed, 
-part of the rise in their prices is due to deliberate policy. 
The Government’s policy of increasing the taxes on 
luxuries is the counterpart of its decision to hold down the 
prices of essentials. 


* * *« 


Air Transport 


The announcement that a chairman and two new 
members have been appointed to the British Overseas Air- 
ways Corporation may go some way to satisfy the impatience 
of the critics of the Government’s air transport policy—or 
rather lack of policy. Viscount Knollys, Governor of Ber- 
muda, has considerable administrative and business ex- 
perience; Miss Pauline Gower is Commandant of the 
women in Air Transport Auxiliary, and Air-Commodore 
Critchley has a reputation for “toughness,” business 
capacity, and energy. The need for strengthening the Board 
has frequently been expressed and the public will wish the 
new team well. But there ar2 a number of major issues 
which the new appointments will not help to settle. In the 
first place, the demand for the removal of control over 
civil aviation from the Air Ministry has been growing and, 
though the present moment may not be opportune for 
a change, such a transfer of authority must sooner or later 
take place. Secondly, as revealed by the recent White Paper, 
the late chairman and his fellow-directors resigned be- 
cause they felt that the Corporation was in an anomalous 
position vis-a-vis the Air Ministry, and Mr Clive Pearson 
asked for an elucidation of the Ministry’s intentions. Was 
the Corporation to remain the sole British instrument for 
overseas air transport, and was it to regard itself as a 
branch of the Air Ministry, or as an independent policy- 
forming body under the Act? This question was repeated 
by Lord Rothermere and other peers in the recent Lords’ 
Debate, but no answer was given. Lord Sherwood had 

nothing to add.” The American solution, where wartime 
aviation is controlled by the Transport Command, works 
well—but possibly only because, in fact, the Command is 
dominated by the civil aviation agencies. Transcending the 
issue of national control is the international question. 
Vague assurances have been given that the Government is 
alive to the importance of civil aviation, but there are still 
no signs of a decision. The ideal solution would be the 
complete internationlisation of air transport services. 
This may well be Utopian. Probably some form of the 
solution by which national routes are reserved for national 
airlines, while international routes are free on equal terms 
to the aircraft of all nations, is most likely to be accepted 
by the nations most concerned. At any rate, it is essential 
that some measure of international understanding should 
be reached at an early date on such matters as standards, 
safety and the “freedom of the skies.” 
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Fears and Hopes 


Outside Parliament, where in questions and debate, 
Members of both Houses have been assiduously and per- 
sistently prodding the Government, the demand for a de- 
claration of aviation policy is growing. But a strong current 
of defeatism runs through all the statements and memo- 
randa which have recently been issued. Mr Wakefield at 
the Conservative Conference said that Britain was at least 
five years behind the United States ; Captain Lamplugh’s 
independent committee believes that British air lines 
will be compelled to use American machines for some time 
after the war ; and the Joint Air Transport Committee of 
the British and London Chambers of Commerce and the 
Federation of British Industries thinks that the present dis- 
parity between British and American production may lead 
to a “calamitous situation.” In so far as this pressure suc- 
ceeds in galvanising the Government into activity, it is 
to be welcomed. It is true that, primarily for reasons of 
military strategy, America—which has, in any case, the 
considerable prior advantage of a continental “home mar- 
ket” to employ its aircraft factories and to train its per- 
sonnel—has concentrated on the production of transport 
planes, and has acquired operational experience and control 
of routes which may ensure its supremacy in the immediate 
post-war years. But there is no reason ot be unduly pessi- 
mistic ; given good will and international understanding 
and by the adoption of vigorous measures nationally—in- 
cluding, if necessary, subsidies during the initial period— 
British production capacity and operational skill, and the 
possession of imperial bases, may well largely restore the 
balance, Certainly, there is no justification for delay and 
neglect, and nothing should be allowed to impede the 
fullest development of air transport both as a weapon of 
war and a future instrument of peace. 


* * * 


Freedom to Migrate 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday, Lord Barnby 
pleaded for the removal of obstacles to the migration of 
persons from this country to the Dominions. In particular, 
he suggested that, unless special provision is made, the 
existence of a comprehensive scheme of social security will 
act as a deterrent to migration, because individuals will not 
willingly forgo the benefits. they will be entitled to here. 
Lord Barnby’s concern is probably needless. There is a 
strong case, on both political and economic grounds, for 
the utmost freedom of movement between all countries. 
There is no good reason for stops to either emigration or 
immigration, The racial, political and other discrimina- 
tions which at present impede movement should have no 
place in a free world. Economically, they have no justifica- 
tion, on the broadest view of national and international 
welfare ; and it is certain that, if restrictions on migration 
are maintained and extended after the war, a potent cause 
of the next world conflict will be preserved. Nevertheless, 
the old idea that the solution of the social and economic 
problems of this country is for its citizens to go abroad is 
now outdated. Britain is threatened in the measurable 
future, not with over-population, but with a shortage of 
numbers, youth and strength. It would be an ill-conceived 
palliative for emigration to be encouraged after the war to 
solve problems of poverty and unemployment, which have 
rather to be solved by a conscious programme to make the 
fullest and most productive use of all the nation’s resources. 
Indeed, the world formula should be full employment in 
each country with free migration. Britain’s task is to 
provide full employment ; and Lord Barnby’s plea for the 
lifting of bans on migration should be addressed abread, to 
the Dominions themselves and the United States. 


/ 


* * * 


Polish-Czech Difficulties 


It has been known for some time past that the nego- 
tiations between the Czechs and the Poles for a future 
federation had come to a standstill. At first, no official 
reasons for the deadlock were published and it is unfortu- 
nate that the Czech Foreign Minister, Dr Ripka, should 
have felt called upon to give a somewhat tendentious 
account of the breakdown at the precise moment when 
the Polish Government is already involved in misunder- 
standings with the Russians. The chief aim of both the 
Czechs and the Poles, as constituent parts of the United 
Nations, must be to mend the breaches in the fabric of the 
alliance and, in Count Raczynski’s words, to avoid “ polemics 
when both countries are in need of constructive views for 
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the future.” The reason given by Dr Ripka for the break- 
down were, briefly, that a friendly understanding with 
Russia was the precondition of agreement ; that Poland’s 
attitude towards Hungary was equivocal ; and that the 
Poles maintained their right to retain Teschen which had 
been so disreputably filched from Czechoslovakia in 1938. 
Count Raczynski has taken up these points. When the 
negotiations began in November, 1940, Poland was at war 
with Russia ; and Count Raczynski claims that a “ gentle- 
man’s agreement” covered the question of relations with 
Russia, as well as the similar problem of Hungary and 
Czechoslovaia’s other Central European neighbours. The 
Poles were not to be drawn into a conflict over Central 
Europe and the Czechs were not to be drawn in over 
Russia, This “gentleman’s agreement,” Count Raczynski 
states, also covered the problem of Teschen, which appar- 
ently simply means that it was agreed to consider this 
point last. Here it must be said, emphatically, that it 
would undoubtedly have been wiser, more just and more 
generous of the Poles to renounce outright territory gained 
so discreditably. But the real problem goes deeper; it is the 
question of federations in Europe, particularly in Eastern 
Europe. The Soviet Government dislikes them. Russian 
memories of the cordon sanitaire are too strong. The 
Czechs, determined to maintain the closest relations with 
Russia, have, therefore, dropped the negotiations for federa- 
tion with the Poles. On the other hand, Mr Churchill has 
spoken of the need for federations and the Poles, declar- 
ing that a Polish-Czech federation “never could, and 
never in future will, have an anti-Soviet bias,” are anxious 
to continue the negotiations. There is thus a difference of 
approach between the Great Powers mirrored in differences 
and friction between the smaller states. The whole question 
of European federations should plainly be frankly dis- 
cussed between London, Washington and Moscow. 


x * x 
Paying for Illness 


The announcement of the formation by the Nuffield 
Trustees of the Central Provident Association, to help 
individuals and families to meet certain medical costs, 
raises important questions of principle. In theory, the 
scheme is admirable ; it enables the members of the asso- 
ciation to spread the cost of illness involving hospital, 
specialist or consultant treatment instead of having to pay 
it all-at the time of the illness. But there are also very 
grave dangers, which are not so apparent as the advantages 
and therefore may be overlooked. Assumption B of the 
Beveridge Plan was the establishment of a comprehensive 
health and rehabilitation service for all members of the 
community, and the Government has accepted it. This 
means that irrespective of their means 

€very man, woman and child who wants it can obtain, easily 
and readily, the whole range of medical advice and attention, 
the general practitioner, the consultant, the hospital 

and every related branch of professional up-to-date methods 
—the words are Sir John Anderson’s. The aim is unexcep- 
tionable. The difficulty is that, quite apart from the problem 
of securing agreement between the medical profession, the 
Government and the public and among the different mem- 
bers of the profession, there is likely to be a real shortage 
Of certain services, particularly the specialist services and 
hospital accommodation. Any scheme, therefore, which 
allows superior purchasing power—whether spread over a 
period of years or not—to pre-empt the resources of the 
health services has this great drawback that it may obstruct 
the provision of a comprehensive service to those with equal 
or greater needs but no means. It is obvious, for instance, 
that a large part of the nursing and domestic staff employed 
In €xpensive nursing homes to look after wealthy hypo- 
chondriacs would be doing a far greater service to the com- 
munity in the wards of hospitals, which again and again have 
to refuse cases of real need because of the shortage of staff. 
It is true that members of the new Provident Association are 
only likely to use the resources of specialists and hospitals 
when they really need them, but the fact that they are paying 
patients should not be allowed to give them priority. Nor, 
too, should paying patients, even after. a comprehensive 
health service for all has been set up, be allowed extra 
Privileges at the expense of that service. In recent years, 
the existence of pay beds in hospitals, which carry such 
Privileges with them, has tended to obstruct much needed 
teforms in the way of privacy and visitors for the general 
wards, That persons should not have the new health ser- 
vices forced on them is sensible—and declared Government 
Policy—but it is essential that all those concerned in run- 
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ning the services should not have a vested interest in keep- 
ing them at a minimum standard. 


* * * 


First Discussions 


The best way of ensuring that priorities in the treat- 
ment of illness are not determined by superior purchasing 
power is, of course, to establish a fully comprehensive 
health service, available to all irrespective of their means, 
as quickly as possible—to make, that is, the national service 
so attractive and adequate that private arrangements will 
wither away. Since, however, this can only be achieved over 
a period of years, the best way of laying the foundations 
would probably be through improving national health in- 
surance. If the panel system were extended to the depen- 
dants of the insured, it would mean that some 90 per cent 
of the population would have the right to a free general 
practitioner service. But the insured and their families 
should have the right to a free hospital and specialist 
and consultant service as well, and this right should be 
laid down in the national health insurance legislation. 
Generally speaking, a doctor treats a sick panel patient as 
carefully as he treats a sick paying patient—it is 
in the attention he gives to chronics and hypochondriacs 
that a distinction between the two classes may appear—and 
there is no reason why the same should not be true of the 
hospital and specialist service under new NHI legislation. 
Unfortunately, the Ministry of Health, in its feelers for a 
comprehensive health service, seems to be starting at the 
wrong end of the stick. Instead of meeting these obvious 
deficiencies in NHI, which are recognised by all members 
of the medical profession, it began its discussions with the 
representative committee of doctors by laying down pro- 
posals for the employment of doctors as mainly whole- 
time salaried officers by a local authority—a new type of 
local authority, it is true, but the complete veil on the 
Government’s views for the reform of local government is 
not calculated to persuade doctors that the new type will 
be any better than the old. The Ministry also proposed 
that general practice should be based on health centres. 
The idea of health centres has indeed attracted the public, 
and it is probably sound—the British Medical Association 
itself has reported in favour of them. But, as the represen- 
tative committee pointed out, to recast the whole of gen- 
eral practice on the basis of a local authority health centre, 
before one has been built or tried out, is surely premature. 
Final judgment on the Ministry’s proposal must await the 
publication of the promised White Paper. It is reassuring 
to know that it is thinking progressively, and the represen- 
tative committee turned the proposal down a bit too flatly. 
But i: would be wiser, when the discussions are resumed, 
to start om a more realistic basis. 


* * * 


Ration Books 


The chief complaint against the method adopted for 
the issue of the new ration book and the new identity card 
is the distance many people have to travel to collect them. 
Even in London boroughs there are such complaints, but 
the plight of the rural dweller is worse. It is not uncommon 
for a journey of more than ten miles to be necessary, often 
with a poor transport service, and frequently to a place not 
usually visited. For security reasons, only larger food offices 
are being used. Great inconvenience, loss of time, expense 
(often a heavy burden), and pressure. on transport are 
involved in the method adopted. The Ministry of Food 
has admitted that the system was perforce the result of a 
choice between evils. Steps will have to be taken, and have 
been promised, to get the new ration books to people who 
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are unable to collect them. Already in some places arrange- 
ments for block distribution are working, as a result of local 
initiative. The official view is that a “high proportion” of 
books and cards will be collected at the appointed places, 
but the fact is recognised that other arrangements will 
need to be made for more local distribution. This may be 
done by the opening of sub-offices. Whatever the security 
reasons for keeping the documents at so few collecting 
stations may be, it is somewhat surprising that the friction 
which has arisen was not foreseen and surmounted. If 
action is not taken promptly, the issue of the documents 
may not be completed before July 25th, the date on which 
the new food ration book is to come into use. It is a 
melancholy episode coming, as it does, just when the 
rationing authorities in the United States have decided to 
employ what they call the “ British” system of distributing 
documents—by post. 


oe * * 
Battle for Attu 


The American landing on Attu, which has succeeded 
in its preliminary stages, is apparently the first phase of 
an attempt to clear the Japanese out of the Aleutian 
Islands, The main enemy stronghold is Kiska, 96 miles east 
of Attu, where some 10,000 troops and workers are said to 
be concentrated and where airfields have been built, as 
a basis for further offensive action. By attacking Attu, the 
smaller Japanese base, the Amer:cans hope to complete 
an encircling movement which began in January with the 
occupation of Amchitka Island, some 70 miles to the east 
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of Kiska. From these two bases it should be possible to 
make Kiska’s airfields unusable, and by intensifying the 
savage air attacks which are already being made on the 
island, to soften the Japanese defences enough for a full- 
scale landing i in the not too distant future. The time element 
is important.. The Japanese have not wasted their year’s 
occupation. Kiska has undoubtedly been developed as a 
potential striking base against the flow of American 
supplies to Russia, possibly too, as a stepping-stone to an 
ambitious attempt against Alaska. Kiska, in the hands of 
the Allies, could be put to good effect. Admittedly, the 
weather difficulties—fog, eight days out of ten—are intense, 
but the island is only 630 miles east of the important 
Japanese base, Paramushiru, in the Kurile Islands, and only 
just Over 1,000 miles from Japan. As the range of ‘the heavy 
American bombers increases, the attack on the heart of 
industrial Japan could begin from bases in the Aleutians. 
Particularly now when the whole weight of the Allied 
war effort may be incressed in the Pacific area, these 
advance posts of the Japanese Navy and Air Force must 
be destroyed. At the best, they are a galling nuisance on 
the United States Navy’s long Pacific flank. At the worst, 
they could be used as the bridgeheads of a counter-attack 
on the American mainland. 


* * * 


The Wingate Expedition 


There is an unfortunate tendency to judge the brilliant 
and successful expedition which Brigadier Wingate led some 
three months ago into the Burmese jungle solely in terms 
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of the failure of the Arakan campaign. The failure to hold 
the Arakan peninsula is not excused by Brigadier Wingate’s 
success. Nor is his remarkable success diminished by the 
bankruptcy of orthodox tactics. It is too early yet to say 
whether Brigadier Wingate’s adventure will go down to 
history as an isolated and daring exploit which attained 
limited and local, though useful, results, or whether it is 
to be the forerunner of a much larger campaign of re- 
conquest—conducted on similar unorthodox lines, Essen- 
tially, the expedition was an experiment designed to estab- 
lish how far a development of the tactics so successfully 
employed in Abyssinia is applicable to campaigning in 
Burma. On the basis of his earlier campaigns, Brigadier 
Wingate had elaborated a theory of co-operation with patriot 
forces. This quotation is from a memorandum of his which 
appears in George Steer’s account of the Abyssinian cam- 
paign, Sealed and Delivered: — 

The commander enters the area with a small but highly 
efficient column with modern equipment and armament, 
but none to give away. Now thé“ essence of this lesson 
is ‘that to raise a real fighting revolt you must send in a 
corps d’élite to do exploits and not pedlars of war material 
and cash. . . . We can hope that the rare occasional brave 
man will be stirred to come to us and risk his life to help 
our cause. This is what is of value to us. All the rest—the 
rush of tribesmea, the peasants with billhooks, is bugaboo. 

Brigadier Wingate has established that mobile columns in 
the jungle can be supplied from the air ; that British troops 
can be trained to outfight the Japanese in jungle tactics. 
Has he established that the local “ patriot ” Burmese popu- 
lation is, or on the advent of a major expedition will become, 
pro-Ally? Of all the information yielded by the expedition, 
this will be by far the most vital. The Abyssinian campaign 
owed very much to the skilfully evoked support of the 
patriots. In Burma, the situation is more complex. There 
is no strong probability that either party would give inde- 
pendence to the Burmese. There is evidence of some passive 
support for Brigadier Wingate’s columns—no doubt in part 
due to the experience of Japanese occupation, “But the 
positive attitude of the Burmese remains in doubt. 


* * * 


The Right of Election 


Both the Labour and the Conservative Parties have re- 
stated their support for the electoral truce. It is right and 
proper that the parties which support and make up Mr 
Churchill’s Coalition Government should enter into this 
agreement not to compete at the polls, while the war 
emergency which brought the Coalition into being con- 
tinues. The fact that the absence of elections means that the 
House of Commons is becoming progressively more aged 
and more unrepresentative is unfortunate, but, in the 
circumstances, inevitable. It would be wrong, however, to 
argue that elections should be banned. The right of election 
is a long-established right of every citizen, and is inherent 
in the British system of parliamentary democracy. It 
cannot be suspended by the fiat of Ministers or party 
leaders, whose only right in the matter is to persuade 
electors of the correctness of their own attitude. The ten- 
dency in some quarters, including the highest, to regard 
the casting of votes in wartime as a disloyal act is to be 
deprecated. It is right that the coalition parties should 
suspend their electoral activities; it is wrong for any 
citizen to be inhibited from choosing whom he pleases to 
represent him in Parliament. And it is a significant and 
not unimportant feature of wartime by-elections that they 
show a widespread desire for new men and new policies. 
The expression of this desire in no way impedes the war 
effort—no anti-war candidate has been within the remotest 
distance of being elected—and it adds a leaven to the heavy 
mass of Members who have dwelt in Westminster, with 
little distinction, since the unhappy general election of 
1935. 


* * * 


Youth Movement 


On the agenda for the Labour Party’s Conference at 
Whitsuntide there is a demand for younger candidates. 
The wish to see young men given a chance in politics 
and administration was a marked and encouraging feature 
of the Conservative Conference last week. The present 
methods by which the main political parties choose their 
candidates put a premium on seniority; and the back 
benches of the House of Commons show only too well the 
consequences of this trend. It would be quite wrong, how- 
ever, to suppose that youth is, in itself, a qualification for 
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political eminence and authority. The root of the problem 
lies much deeper than the mere choice between youth and 
age. What is needed in politics is not youth or age but 
ability and character; and the great deficiency of the 
present organisation of the parties is that the same factors 
which penalises youth and bolsters age militates also against 
the selection of able characters. The solution of the prob- 
lem of getting better candidates and better members is not 
to impose an age limit but to remove the financial qualifica- 
tions which narrow the choice of Conservatives and the 
sectional considerations which, in the Labour Party, cause 
election to Parliament to be regarded as a proper reward for 
ageing trade unionists. 


* * * 
The First Year 


Mexico has just passed the first anniversary of its 
entry into the war. It has been, on the whole, a year of 
stability and prosperity. The political storms of recent 
years have died down under the moderate leadership of 
President Camacho and the fact of war has given a new 
emotional content to the idea of national unity. This is 
symbolised by the presence in the Government of two 
well-known ex-Presidents, one from the Left, ex-President 
Cardenas, who is Minister of Defence, and one from the 
Right, ex-President Rodriguez, Co-ordinator of Produc- 
tion. Even more remarkable has been the drawing to- 
gether of the civil and religious authorities. The Archbishop 
of Mexico, Mgr Martinez, pledged his people to full sup- 
port of the national struggle and on the whole there has 
been remarkably little friction and discontent. Mexico’s 
relations with the United Nations continue to grow in 
cordiality. Diplomatic relations were renewed with Russia 
on November 2nd, and the new Russian Ambassador to 
Mexico is a diplomat of exceptionally high standing in the 
Soviet Union. A new Pact of Friendship, with particular 
provisions for anti-U-boat action, now unites Cuba and 
Mexico. It is, however, with the United States that Mexico 
is forging the closest and most advantageous links. The 
meeting in April between President Roosevelt and Presi- 
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dent Camacho at Monterey was a symbol of the really 
remarkable success of the good neighbour policy, of which 
the secret was given by President Roosevelt in his broad- 
cast to the American people: 

We know that the day of the exploitation of the re- 
sources and the people of one country for the benefit of 
any group in another country is definitely over. It is time 
that every citizen in every one of the American Republics 
recognizes that the good neighbour policy means that harm 
to one Republic means harm to every Republic. We have 
all of us recognised the principle of independence. It is time 
that we recognise also the privilege of interdependence one 
. upon another. 


Nevertheless, inter-dependence is creating a number of 
problems in Mexico which were doubtless discussed at 
the Monterey meeting. The United States is buying exten- 
sively in Mexico every kind of raw material needed for the 
war effort—copper, silver, lead, antimony, quicksilver, tung- 
sten, graphite—as well as the entire output of guayule for 
America’s synthetic rubber supply. These supplies of vital 
raw materials are Mexico’s chief contribution to the United 
Nations’ war effort, for the length, emptiness and exposed 
position of its long sea coasts compel the Mexican Govern- 
ment to keep the bulk of its armed forces for home defence. 
The export of raw materials is leading to serious shortages 
at home and to the first signs of inflation, and, since the 
American war effort has now monopolised most of 
America’s manufacturing capacity, very few consumption 
goods and a great many dollars are finding their way back 
into Mexico. However, in the long run the Mexicans stand 
to gain enormously by the war effort. With the help of 
large American credits, their roads, railways, harbours, 
mines, mining districts and refining plants are being de- 
veloped and expanded. A United States credit of 6 million 
dollars has been granted for the establishment of steel 
works at Monclova, which are to turn out 70,000 to 100,000 
tons of steel a year. Under the impact of war, the Mexican 
economy is thus developing from primary production to a 
stage of higher industrialisation. This will increase Mexico’s 
sense of security and its value to the United States as a 
market for American industry. 














For nearly half a century the world’s greatest 
artists have entrusted the permanent reproduction 
of their art to ““His Master’s Voice’’— exclusively. 
Purity of tone and quality of reproduction have 
therefore become a tradition with “His Master’s 
Voice” . . . a tradition which ensures that “His 
Master’s Voice”’ radio sets and radio-gramophones 
enable you to hear the world’s greatest artists as 
they would wish to be heard. 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


Radio Receivers—Radio-Gramophones 


We regret that no Radiograms and only very few 
Radio Receivers are available for the time being. 
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“Through books we have 
appraised our enemies and 
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A war of ideas can no 
more be won without books 
than a naval war can be won 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Negroes in War Work 


(From a Correspondent in Chicago) 


: April 26, 1943. 

WHEN Chicago and the Middle West began to gear 

themselves as part of the “arsenal of democracy ” 
negro workers were seeking jobs in vain. The progress made 
since then in utilising skilled negroes has meant a revolution 
in the policies of many important industrial firms. The 
number of commercial and industrial firms in Chicago that 
employ skilled and semi-skilled negroes has increased within 
the last two years by 400 per cent. Hardly a day goes by 
that an additional firm does not employ negroes for the 
first time. The significance of this trend, in terms of war 
manpower, is evident from the fact that Chicago has the 
second largest urban negro population in the United States 
(277,731). In other words, Chicago contains more negroes 
than are found in the former slave state of Kentucky. 

Yet only 10 per cent of the firms that received defence 
contracts in this metropolitan area in 1940 had been em- 
ploying negroes on the production line. In 1941, a broad 
sampling of industrial and commercial firms made by the 
Chicago Urban League (an organisation for inter-racial co- 
operation) indicated that 15 per cent employed negroes in 
skilled or semi-skilled capacities ; now the percentage is 64. 

To achieve this progress has required a process of educa- 
tion ; and the brunt of this process falls officially on the 
War Manpower Commission. Though Chicago at this writ- 
ing is classed as an area in danger of critical manpower 
deficiency, reluctance to employ qualified negroes is no 
longer expected to play a major part in that problem. To 
be sure, the Illinois Board of Unemployment Compensation 


reports that about 6 per cent of men claimants, and about , 


16 per cent of women claimants are negroes, whereas 
negroes form 8.2 per cent of the population, irrespective 
of age. (A figure of 6,027 negroes among 10,121 indigent 
persons receiving outright relief, and classed as physically 
capable of some sort of work was reported by the Chicago 
Welfare Administration in February, but all these persons 
are of marginal employability.) The WMC counts on the 
utilisation of all available negro women and men. 

The regional director of the WMC, William H. Spencer, 
on leave as Dean of the Business School of the University 
of Chicago, in urging the integration of negroes in industry 
has a psychological point in his favour. He was born and 
educated in Alabama, where Jefferson Davis was inaugu- 
rated as President of the Confederacy. More than once, 
when representatives of management or of labour have 
opposed public emphasis on non-discrimination, he has 
said: “It is strange that a man from Alabama must plead 
this cause in the state of Abraham Lincoln.” 


Past Performance 


Several reasons might be given to explain why anyone 
must do so. Southern observers sometimes say that 
Northerners’ interest in negro rights has been more 
theoretical than practical ; that they fought to end slavery, 
but have not always been as flexible and intelligent as they 
might have been when numbers of freed men confronted 
them in their own communities and labour markets. 

One factor, in any case, which retarded the employment 
of negroes here was local inexperience with negroes as 
skilled industrial workers. One employer in 1940 spoke for 
many when he said: “We have never employed negroes ; 
we have just never given the matter any thought.” Several 
large enterprises, on the other hand, reported long experi- 
ence with negroes and reported them dependable workers, 
good mechanics ; these firms were the exceptions. The South 
knew somewhat more, naturally, about the negro industrial 
worker. In Charleston, South Carolina, 1,579 free male 
negroes were distributed in 1859 among 700 occupations ; 
they included blacksmiths, tailors, millwrights and 122 
carpenters. The iron grilles of New Orleans attest negro 
skill in French colonial times. After the Civil War negroes 


were accepted in the South in certain industries. But by 
far the greater number of American negroes have been 
employed in agriculture and domestic or personal service. 
Northern employers, from what they had heard of Southern 
experience, feared negroes would be irregular in reporting 
on the job. They also apprehended difficulty in integrating 
them with white (often foreign-born) personnel under 
Northern social conditions in the absence of segregated 
facilities. 

The first large influx of negro workers to Chicago came 
during the first World War. Most of them were unskilled. 
Some later improved their proficiency and status, but hosts 
of them were displaced in the depression. When the neces- 
sity arose for meeting the needs of war, many employers 
doubted if there were negroes with the reqtifsite skills. It 
surprised employers to learn, for example, that of 52 
moulders in a single classification (squeeze machine), regis- 
tered with the State Employment Service, 18 were negroes. 
Registrations for many other positions showed a similar ratio. 
There were instances, in the early stage of production for 
the war effort, of negroes who completed training courses at 
the head of their class, yet were passed over by employment 
managers while their white fellow-trainees were accepted in 
industry. 


Adjustment in Industry 


Though for reasons of present policy the FEPC (now 
part of the WMC) has held no public hearings for some 
months, the work of education in employment practices 
goes on in other forms. For example, one of the first official 
acts of the regional director of WMC was to select one of 
his former students of business administration, Mr Austin 
Scott, as negro representative in the minorities division of 
the regional staff. Mr Scott is tactfully seeking to promote 
both the utilisation of negroes and their harmonious integra- 
tion in working personnel. The WMC regional office seeks 
to impress on other governmental agencies that they must 
lead the way. A Federal agency transferred here from 
Washington, bringing Southern personnel, was induced to 
abandon its segregation of white and negro employees, since 
“there is no need of perpetuating in the new environment 
the patterns of another region.” The WMC regional office 
itself has found an effective harmonising agent in a good 
old English custom ; the girls of the clerical staff serve tea 
each afternoon, and white and negro workers partake 
together. 

But the adjustment in industry hasn’t been all tea and 
crumpets. Italian-born members of a local union of the 
United Auto Workers, CIO, began to picket their own plant, 
where skilled negro workers were being introduced. They 
ignored a telegram from the head office of the union. On an 
appeal from the WMC, Paul Russo, district representative 
of the UAW, went to the picket lines in person and pointed 
out to them in racy Italian that discrimination is a bad 
precedent, especially when set by a group that might easily 
fall victim to the same practice. He got them off that picket 
line in a hurry. From many other plants, supervisory 
officials, who anticipated squalls, report instead smooth sail- 
ing. Moreover, from Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin, reports 
to the regional WMC office indicate no greater occurrence 
of absenteeism among negro workers than among others— 
and that the record of workers in this area is generally good. 

Almost daily an additional employer hires negroes for the 
first time. The Chicago Urban League has a list of some 
300 that have changed their policy in this way. The League 
also has, or rather had, a long list of qualified negro workers. 
Virtually all of these have been hired. And the League’s 
industrial secretary, Mr H. D. Gould, commenting on the 
changed attitude of both employers and labour unions, 
observes: “Two years ago their minds were closed—now 


they are open.” 
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American Notes 


Fourth Term Talk Line-up 


It is mildly astonishing to find the United States, 
which a few years ago seemed so indissolubly wedded to 
the two-term tradition, already hotly discussing the pros 
and cons of a fourth term for President Roosevelt. On the 
one hand are such people as Senators Neely and Mead 
and Congressman Sabath, who are openly stating that a 
fourth term for the President is essential and inevitable. 
On the other is the Republicans’ “ anti-fourth term drive.” 
For the Administration, hints of a fourth-term can- 
didacy serve to strengthen the President’s hand, as an 
outgoing President inevitably loses much of his control 
over Congress, which knows that he is not much longer to 
be reckoned with in terms of patronage and prestige. 
Already defections of the Southern Democrats have been 
scotched by the suggestions of his supporters that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is not out of the running. Indeed, a recent 
Gallup poll showed an overwhelming majority of Demo- 
cratic voters for President Roosevelt—79 per cent against 8 
per cent for Mr Wallace, the nearest contender. It is, in fact, 
difficult to think of any candidate but Mr Roosevelt who 
could bind together the conservative South, and enoygh of 
the labour and farmer vote to secure another Democratic 
victory. It is possible that even Mr Roosevelt will not be able 
to repeat this achievement a fourth time. The present array 
of candidates on the Republican side, however, with the ex- 
ception of Mr Willkie, do not suggest that a Republican 
victory would be due to the stature of its leader. A recent 
Gallup poll shows Governor Dewey well ahead in the 
estimation of Republican voters, with 38 per cent of the 
poll; Mr Willkie next with 28 per cent; General 
MacArthur with 17 per cent; and Governor Bricker and 
Stassen trailing far behind. Of the lot, Mr Willkie consti- 
tutes the biggest threat to the President, but whether the 
Republican party would swallow its pride and his approxi- 
mation to the President’s foreign policies is still in doubt. 
The call for a candidate to “ save the party from Willkie, 
the country from Roosevelt, and the world from Wallace,” 
is still unanswered. 


x * * 


Wages and Prices 


The War Labour Board’s decision in the coal dispute 
is to refuse the $2 a day increase demanded, but to urge 
the coalowners to grant practically everything else on the 
Lewis agenda—portal-to-portal payment, the increased 
vacation allowance, and other small adjustments. Both sides 
have been directed to report the results of their negoti- 
ations to the Board within 15 days. What is surprising is a 
report that Mr Lewis is ready to accept the ruling, despite 
the fact that the labour members of the Board dissented. 
Meanwhile, his example has not been lost on the other 
unions. In Akron, nearly 50,000 rubber workers are on 
strike against the Board’s recent wage increase, which they 
consider inadequate. The Chrysler: works were idle last 
week at a result of an inter-union difference over incentive 
payments. Behind this labour upheaval lies the steady in- 
crease in the cost of living. Miss Perkins, the Secretary of 
Labour, reported last week that living costs of city workers 
rose I.5 per cent in the month ended March 15th. The 
largest increase was in food prices, which rose 2.8 per cent. 
The prices of fresh fruit and vegetables increased 13 per 
cent, under the impact of canned goods rationing. These 
advances took place before the President’s Hold-the-Line 
order. But although the increase since then has slowed 
down, it continues. And the Office of Price Administra- 
tion is running into heavy weather in its attempt to roll 
back prices. In these circumstances, it is hopeless to ex- 
pect a cheerful acquiescence in wage stabilisation. The 
position of the War Labour Board is rapidly becoming 
impossible. . 

* * * 


The Plot Unfolds 


Mr John L. Lewis is not, after all, going to establish 
a rival Federation of Labour. His request last week for 
readmission to the AFL makes it clear that he now hopes 
to further his ambitions by capturing one of the established 
Organisations. It is believed that his application will 
be granted. The return of the Mine Workers would make 
the AFL considerably larger in numbers than the CIO; 
and the financial resources of the miners are substantially 
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greater than those of any other union. The greatest interest 
attaches, of course, to the bargain to be struck between Mr 
Lewis and the AFL. It seems plain, however, that he would 
not- have considered re-entry into the Federation he dis- 
rupted less than a decade ago without some assurance as 
to his union’s autonomy and his own position in the Federa- 
tion. The rumour in Washington this week is that he 
is determined to smash the ‘CIO, and that when the 
miners go back into the AFL they will take with them 
a number of the more conservative unions now attached 
to the CIO, leaving the left-wing out on a lamb. The CIO 
difficulties at Chrysler are an omen of the struggle to come. 
Though it could hardly endure, this would be one kind of 
labour unity—at a disastrous price. It is the same plot 
that was foiled a little over a year ago. But its chances are . 
better to-day. The failure to arrest the rise in the cost of 
living aroused dissatisfaction throughout the labour move- 
ment with the Green-Murray policy of co-operation with 
the Administration. Mr Lewis, on the other hand, has 
demonstrated his ability and determination to force the 
pace. The anti-labour bent of Congress, and the possibility 
that the Administration may not be able to restrain it, add 
to the temptation of rallying behind a strong and unscru- 
pulous leader. The immediate effect on the stabilisation 
programme of delivering the labour movement over to Mr 
Lewis would be devastating. The power of the President 
over the home front would be gravely shaken. Even more 
perturbing is the implication for 1944 when Mr Lewis may 
control the votes of a large section of labour. 


* * * 


Lean but Healthy 


Last February Mr. Joseph Weiner, Director of Civilian 
Supply in the WPB, submitted estimates of the goods and 
services which would constitute a “ bedrock” standard of | 
wartime American living. These estimates varied from 71.8 
per cent of 1941 consumption for food, 65 per cent for wines 
and beer and 72.5 per cent for tobacco, to 2.5 per cent for 
phonographs and radios, and none at al! for jewellery, tomb- 
stones and passenger cars. The overall figure was about 68 
per cent of 1941 standards. The American way of life is 
probably still comfortably remote from bedrock, but 
there is some evidence that this is due, not to 
excesses of present production, but to the existence 
of stocks of goods. Nearly two-thirds of current production 
is for war purposes, and severe shortages are beginning to 
be felt particularly in “hard goods ” like hammers, dustbins, 
and safety pins. Increasing anxiety over the possible effect 
on civilian morale of a general shortage of civilian goods 
has led to the proposal, by Senator Maloney, for a Civilian 
Supply Administration, divorced from the WPB and re- 
sponsible directly to Mr Byrnes. After testifying against 
the Bill, Mr Nelson has attempted to counter it by creating 
a new post in WPB, that of vice-chairman in charge of 
civilian supply, and appointing to it Mr Arthur Dare White- 
side, of Dun and Bradstreet. Mr Weiner apparently is too 
greatly identified with a policy of leanness to satisfy the 
critics. In the*early days of the war his office, of which Mr 
Leon Henderson was then head, was more concerned with 
lopping off unnecessary fat than with presenting a case for 
civilian essentials. While there is a strong case for 
vigilant and energetic supervision of the supply of 
civilian goods, it is to be hoped that attention will be 
focussed on reducing unnecessary demands, and, when 
that has been done to the utmost, on increasing supplies 
by rationalisation and standardisation of production—of 
which so far there has been little sign—rather than merely 
on pressing for the diversion of material and manpower 
resources from war production. 


* * * 


Shorter Note 


The Senate Finance Committee, which is now consider- 
ing the extension of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
has voted 11 to 10 in favour of an amendment which would 
give Congress the power to revoke any trade agreement six 
months after the end of the war. This limitation on his 
authority has been vigorously opposed by Mr Hull. Two 
Democrats joined with the Republicans on the Committee 
and with Senator Lafollette, Progressive, in passing the 
amendment. There are, however, Republicans in the Senate 
who are expected to oppose the amendment, although they 
are not represented on the Committee. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Overproduction in Canada 


(From Our Ottawa Correspondent) 


April 11ih 


“HE systematic completion of the inventory stocks of 
| offensive weapons for the Allied armies 1s producing a 
series of problems in industrial adjustment which are felt 
particularly keenly in Canada, The curtailment of lines of 
war production in which overproduction has been reached, 
resulting in pockets of unemployment, has caused per- 
plexity and anxiety which, at this stage, is mingled with 
frustration over the fact that Canadian forces have so far 
participated only in limited phases of land warfare. 

In the long months from June, 1940, until the end of 
1941, when war capacity of unprecedented proportions for 
Canada was being organised, there was no comparable 
mobilisation of industrial resources in the United States. 
In the early part of that period, there was no strict com- 
parison between the production objectives of the United 
Kingdom, which were concerned in large part with the 
devices of defence, and those of Canada, which were 
organised from the first for the manufacture of offensive 
weapons. For a period, which in retrospect now shows 
’ clearly to have fallen within 1941, Canada was the leading 
producer of many types of weapons of offence. That was 
the period of Canada’s gift of $1,000 million worth of war 
supplies and services to the United Kingdom. 

But now the offensives, for which long preparations have 
been made, appear near at hand. This fact seems @ priori 
evidence that the production required has been fulfilled, 
and the economic scene presenting itself in Canada at 
present bears this out. In war production, Canadian in- 
dustry has been an integral source of British weapons. In 
the common use of raw material sources and in the develop- 
ment of production processes, it has moved steadily into 
integration with American war industry. In broad outline, 
Canada has occupied middle ground. Gradually, through 
1942, the broad single purpose of Canadian, British and 
American war capacity had been fulfilled. United Kingdom 
industry moved into its peak output of weapons of offence, 
as Mr. Lyttelton indicated in a recent statement that the 
output of war stores late in 1942 reached a rate double the 
average of 1941. United States industry, utilising the ex- 


perience gained in British, Canadian and other orders, - 


geared up quickly a vast arsenal dedicated overwhelmingly 
to offensive weapons. In January, Mr. Stettinius reported 
that the US war industry had outstripped that of every 
Allied country. Finally, on April 2nd, Mr Lyttelton said: 
The striking forces of the United Nations in 1943 are, 
under any computation, greatly in excess of our ability to 
transport them. 
This was testimony, not only to the critical nature of the 
Battle of the Atlantic, but also to the vast productive power 
that had been mobilised within the English-speaking 
countries. 

In the past six months, Canadian war industry has been 
operating at what must be considered peak capacity, even 
though it is still expanding in certain lines. A rough esti- 
mate places its proportion to American capacity at 15 per 
cent. It should have been no surprise that conditions of 
overproduction would begin to appear, or that they 
should appear first in the Canadian scene, where the prime 
task of equipping Canadian forces has been exceeded several 
times over. But, in Canada, the main line of public think- 
ing about home-front problems has been concentrated for 
so long upon a seemingly endless vista of expanding pro- 
duction, of conquest of one bottleneck after another, that a 
sharp psychological adjustment is required now. This need 
is reflected in current debates in Parliament. Evidence of 
curtailment of certain lines of war production is becoming 
abundant. The evidence of a vast backlog of produced 
weapons and materials is plain. 

“We have reached the point,” Mr. Howe told Parlia- 


ment, “where the requirements for certain types of muni- 
tions have been filled.” Categories revealed publicly have 
included 4.5 shells, Valentine tanks and six-pounder guns. 
Reasons for over-production lie in part in excess capacity 
and partly in technological factors. The Minister of Labour, 
Mr Mitchell, said: 


If we cannot produce tanks or if tanks are not needed, then 
ships and more ships are needed. There is no reason in the 
world, with the exception, of course, of indifferent planning, 
why we should not be engaged in producing shiys if other 
work is not available. 

A clear distinction is emerging, as far as over-production 
is concerned, between the production of weapons, which 
in Canada has been sufficient to date to equip three armies 
or more of the size of the Canadian Army overseas, and the 
production of materials, which has supported large sections 
both of British and American production, In the production 
of coal, lumber, certain minerals and some other materials, 
Canadian industry still labours under critical pressure. The 
same is true of Canadian agriculwre in the production of 
food. 


Problems of Planning 


These circumstances present the Canadian Government 
with problems in planning that are just coming into sharp 
focus. One of the bes: informed Ottawa correspondents, 
Mr Grant Dexter, wrote in the Winnipeg Free Press 
recently : 


No one who surveys this country to-day would affirm that 
we have achieved total war. In the balance between striking 
power, output of munitions, foodstuffs and essential raw 
materials our war effort shows a creditable degree of planning 
and organisation. But in one vital field—manpower—there 
has been a partial failure. 

This analysis led to the discovery that a startling proportion 
of Canadian manpower was still engaged in non-essential 
activities. 

That point has assumed significance in the face of actual 
curtailment of weapon production, still confined to a few 
lines, but likely to grow. It will lead logically, as the public 
grasps it, to demands for more drastic transfers of man- 
power to either essential production or to military service. 
It will accentuate the problem of industrial readjustment 
being forced by changing demands of war as they are felt 
in Canada. Capacity to produce weapons must be main- 
tained on a basis capable of being called into immediate 
functioning, as curtailments are made. Canadian industry is 
still the second line of British industry, and must remain 
on an effective shadow basis even though stocks are filled. 
Remaining critical production must be given prompt 
priority, and into this category some essential civilian 
services, such as transportation, now fall. So does ship- 
building, lumbering and food production. But the prospect 
exists that Canada will shortly need new war production 
tasks to which the national will can be orientated. 


The Comintern’s Record 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 


THE idea of a Third International was first conceived by 
Lenin in 1915, during his exile in Switzerland. The founder 
of Bolshevism then believed that the Socialist International 
would never be able to recover from its collapse fn 1914; 
and the new International was to take its place as the direct- 
ing centre of the international labour movement. At the 
preparatory conferences of Left Wing Socialists at Kiel and 
Zimmerwald in 1916, Lenin and his supporters found them- 
selves in a small minority. Apart from the Bolsheviks. no 
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European Labour group, not even the most radical 
Marxists, stood for the creation of a Third International. 
The idea gained some more ground only as a result of the 
Russian Revolution. Even then only tiny sects from the 
European countries attended the first Congress of the 
Comintern at Moscow in February, 1919. The new body, 
which aspired to lead the world’s working classes to “the 
last and final battle,’ was in essence a body of political 
generals without an army. Its only strength—a very real one 
—was the moral authority which the successful Russian re- 
volution commanded in Left circles all over the world. 


’ The Lure of Moscow 


The position changed during 1919 and 1920. In the 
atmosphere of economic and political chaos which followed 
the armistice, a great bouleversement took place in many 
of the European Socialist parties. Moscow became a place 
of pilgrimage ; and in the period between the first and the 
second Congress of the Comintern, even moderate 
Socialists like Serrati in Italy, Hilferding in Germany, and 
many others, were carried away by the “rush to Moscow.” 
They tried to find a common language between European 
Socialism and the Russian Revolution. But Moscow had 
its own conceptions of policy tactics and organisation, which 
it tried to transplant into the European movements. Lenin 
and Zinoviev drafted the famous “ 21 points ” on which the 
admission of Socialist parties to the new International was 
made conditional. The main conditions were the abandon- 
ment of parliamentary democracy, the acceptance of the 
Soviet method of proletarian dictatorship, and the trans- 
formation of the Socialist parties into strictly centralised and 
disciplined Communist parties. 

The second Congress of the Comintern coincided with 
the Red Army’s march on Warsaw, in the summer of 1920. 
The Congress could now claim to direct large sections of 
European Labour. The fiery speeches of its leaders were 
animated by the hope that the European revolution was only 
a matter of months, if not of weeks. The Russian Revolu- 
tion was considered as a mere prologue to the establish- 
ment of a world-wide Soviet Republic. The second Congress 
worked out a detailed programme for revolutionary move- 
ments in colonial countries. Asia and Europe were to unite 
in one gigantic struggle against Capitalism and 
Imperialism. 

The third Congress of the Comintern took place in 
1921, during the ebb of Communism, when the illusion of a 
world revolution was fading. Now it was Moscow that 
looked for a rapprochement with the other sections of 
European Labour. The tactics of the “ united front ’@-fore- 
runner of the Popular Front—were devised. But the funda- 
mental split between Communists and Socialists made the 
“United Front” fruitless ; and the fourth Congress of the 
Comintern in 1922 could only register failure. During all 
that time, the preponderance of Russian influence in the 
Comintern very largely conditioned the outlook of its 
national branches. But, on the other hand, the Comintern 
was still a reality in Russia itself. Russian policy was still 
subordinating the national point of view to the concept of 
an international proletarian revolution. 

The fifth Congress of the Comintern in 1924 put an end 
to this phase. The Congress virtually endorsed the pro- 
gramme of “Socialism in one country ” and assigned to 
the Comintern the modest role of an “auxiliary frontier 
guard” for Soviet Russia. The peculiar feature of this 
frontier guard was that its activities were to take place far 
beyond the Soviet frontiers. The Comintern was no longer 
a threat to the established order ; but it was a by no means 
negligible nuisance in international politics, and in the 
internal affairs of many continental countries. In Germany, 
for instance, the Communists played a disastrous role in 
facilitating and speeding-up the victory of National 
Socialism. 

The sixth Congress of the Comintern took place in 1928. 
It proclaimed the struggle against Liberals, Democrats and 
Socialists as more urgent and important a duty for Com- 
munists than the struggle against the rising tide of National 
Socialism. This policy remained in force from 1928 to 1935, 
that is, during the critical period of the coming of Hitler 
to power. It was in those years that the German Communists 
went hand in hand with the Nazis in their fight against 
the Weimar Republic. Together they launched the famous 
Rote Volksentscheid, and together they propagated the 
Slogans of “social and national liberation for Germany” 
claiming the reincorporation into Germany of all those terri- 
tories which were claimed by the Nazis, too. The Com- 
munists were bound to be outpaced in this nationalist race 
by their Nazi rivals; and this chapter in the history of 
the Comintern will for ever appear an extraordinary instance 
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of political blindness and stupidity. The “frontier guard ” 
was guarding Soviet Russia’s frontiers very badly indeed. 
Compared with its failures, Dimitrov’s courageous conduct 
in the famous Leipzig trial was hardly sufficient to restore 
the prestige of German Communism. 

The list of subsequent failures is long. In 1935 the seventh 
Congress of the Comintern inaugurated the policy of the 
Popular Front; and the centre of gravity of its activities 
shifted to France. The Front Populaire was handicapped 
from the beginning by the fact that one of its strongest 
parties acted not in the interests of progress and democracy 
in France, but in the interests of a foreign Power. The 
policy of the French Communists reflected every change 
of weather in the diplomatic chancelleries of Moscow and 
Paris, and it was a constant factor of instability inside the 
movement. Similarly, the coalition of the Loyalists in the 
Spanish civil war was sapped from inside by the encroach- 
ments of the Spanish section of the Comintern, which used 
the trump card of Russian deliveries of munitions for its 
own disruptive purposes. Thus, at every stage, the Com- 
munist contribution to the defeat of the European demo- 
cracies was very substantial ; and in the first phase of this 
war it was crowned by the defeatist attitude of the Comintern 
between 1939 and 1941. Communist defeatism could do 
little harm in the English-speaking countries, where the 
local sections of the Comintern have never been more than 
tiny sects ; but in France Communist influence was a potent 
factor in the collapse of 1940. There, the defeatism eman- 
ating from above, from Big Business and from the military 
command, was supplemented and strengthened by the 
defeatist trend from below. 

The record of the Comintern has thus been one sad 
sequence of failures. First, it failed in its ambitious bid 
for a world revolution. Then it failed as the auxiliary in- 
strument of Soviet foreign policy. In the course of time, 
the once menacing spectre of revolution was reduced to 
a clumsy bogy; and now—with the self-disbandment of 
the Comintern—the bogy, too, has been laid. Nobody, 
apart perhaps from Dr. Goebbels—will shed a tear over the 
grave of the Comintern. 


Venezuela’s Oil 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 


May 1ith. 
THERE are few overseas countries whose international trade 
and, as a direct consequence, their internal economic posi- 
tion, has suffered so much from the war as that of Vene- 
zuela. This republic, consisting of 20 states, one Federal 
District and two “ Territories,” with a total area of 393,976 
square miles and a population of under 3,500,000, is com- 
pletely dependent on oil. Mineral oil and its derivates have 
in recent years been responsible for over nine-tenths of the 
country’s export trade, and through this had provided the 
bulk of the Government’s revenue. Of the remaining tenth, 
coffee and cocoa normally accounted for over half, and of 
this three-quarters used to be shipped to Europe upzil the 
outbreak of war. Venezuela’s oil position was exceedingly 
promising until, on February 16, 1942, Axis submarines 
attacked and damaged the large oil refineries of Aruba, 
where the greater part of the Venezuelan oil is refined. 
This damage, together with intensified U-boat warfare in 
the Caribbean area, .and the tanker shortage, seriously re- 
duced the demand for Venezuelan oil. The Venezuelan 
Government, as a result, was faced with the need to adjust 
its sources of revenue. Last July, the Venezuelan. Congress 
passed the first income-tax law—a very mild one—in the 
country’s history (which came into effect from January Ist 
this year), and, last November, the Government for the 
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first time for very many years had to issue a short-term 
loan in the form of 43 per cent Treasury notes. 

The latter loan coincided with President Medina’s speech 
at Maracaibo, in which he raised for the first time the 
question of his country’s obtaining a larger share in its oil 
wealth. It was only natural, therefore, that this speech and 
the subsequent revision of the country’s Hydrocarbons Act 
were almost generally linked up with the current Vene- 
zuelan financial and economic difficulties. Press reports 
published in the United States and this country at the turn 
of last year appeared to indicate that President Medina’s 
speech had come like a bolt from the blue. Some of them 
referred to Venezuela’s demand for a revision of the oil 
law in a way which caused a temporary depression of 
Venezuelan oil share quotations. The official text of the 
new Ley de Hidrocarburos has now arrived in this country. 
Its details, together with the accounts of the preparations 
of the law, show that the Venezuelan oil case has been 
very inadequately reported. 

The new law, which was ratified by the Venezuelan 
Congress on March 13, 1943, contains six major changes 


compared with the oil code of 1936. First, the royalties, . 


which in Venezuela are virtually a production tax, were 
raised from between 73 and 15 per cent (averaging about 11 
per cent) to 162 per cent. Secondly, the surface taxes 
were increased on a sliding scale to make concessionaires 
who fail to develop their concessions pay higher taxes. 
Thirdly, the new law removed the oil companies’ privilege 
of exemption from import duties on their stores and equip- 
ment, although the Government retained the right to allow 
duty-free imports of equipment for new construction. 
Fourthly, it unified the duration of oil concessions to a 
period of 40 years, whereas hitherto the duration of con- 
cessions had been fixed by individual arrangements. The 
existing concessions are not directly affected by the new 
law, but old concessionaires are entitled to convert their 
concessions into new ones of 40 years’ duration on the 
basis of the new Act. After the expiry of any such 40 years’ 
concession, the holders will have preference in their re- 
newal. Fifthly, the new law granted oil companies the 
right, which they did not possess until then, to explore 
public lands outside their concessions. Lastly, the 1943 law 
made the existing oil pipe-lines common carriers. In other 
words, the pipe-line owners are under an obligation to 
transport oil produced by other concessionaires without dis- 
crimination, provided that their installations have the 
necessary capacity. 

These changes cannot be regarded as revolutionary. They 
are by no means one-sided, and do not indicate that the 
present economic and financial difficulties of the Vene- 
zuelan Government have in any way been used as the basis 
of undue pressure on the oil companies. In fact, all major 
changes contained in the new law had been laid down by 
the Ministerio de Fomento in a memorandum on the 
country’s oil policy, which was published in March, 1941, 
that is, when the country’s oil production was approaching 
its highest level, and when all signs pointed towards an 
increase in Government revenues, not a_ contraction. 
While the present financial difficulties have undoubtedly 
accelerated the translation of these plans into practice, the 
new law is essentially a long-term move of decisive im- 
portance. 

Despite its big expansion in the past two decades, Vene- 
zuela’s oil industry is still very young, and most of the 
existing concessions originated in the -early pioneer period 
of the industry. In other words, the oil companies were in- 
tentionally favoured in order that their interest in large- 
scale development should be attracted. To-day, Venezuela 
is not only the world’s third largest, and potentially even 
the second largest oil-producing country, but for some 
years before the recent curtailment of shipments, it was also 
the world’s largest oil-exporting country. The basic condi- 
tions of Venezuela’s oil industry, therefore, have changed 
decisively in recent years, and the new law does not do 
much more than take notice of these changes. Generally 
speaking, it claims for the first time the right of the 
Venezuelan nation, as the owner of its oil resources, to a 
more adequate participation in its oil wealth. 

Moreover, the provisions of the new law show very 
clearly that the Venezuelan Government does not wish to 
eliminate the foreign oil groups, which today dominate the 
oil industry. The new law is not restrictive but expansive, 
and the Venezuelan Government is obviously anxious that 
future expansion is secured by the fullest co-operation be- 
tween the Government and the foreign oil companies. As 
a matter of fact, when President Medina last November 
“inspired by a spirit of reason and equity,” claimed an 
increased share for the nation in its oil wealth, the negotia- 
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tions between Dr Gustavo Maurique Pacanius, Vene- 
zuela’s Attorney-General, and the foreign oil companies on 
the question of their future co-operation had been in pro- 
gress for some months. These negotiations resulted in 
arrangements which, in some parts, go beyond the pro- 
visions of the new law. In particular, it has become known 
that the oil companies have given an undertaking that they 
will actively pursue an extension of Venezuela’s oil refin- 
ing industry, so that within five years after the war the 
country’s refineries will have a daily throughput of 192,000 
barrels, compared with the present facilities of only 72,000 
barrels. The increased refining operations will automatically 
expand the country’s industrial basis, but the co-operation 
between the Venezuelan Government and its oil conces- 
sionaires does not end here. Some of the foreign oil com- 
panies have for some time past acquired mortgage-bonds 
issued by the Venezuelan Farming and Livestock Bank, 
and the Venezuelan operating companies of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey (Creole Petroleum Corpora- 
tion and Lago Petroleum Corporation) have decided to 
make a study of the industrial possibilities in Venezuela 
with a view to investing new capital in enterprises distinct 
from petroleum. It is obvious, therefore, that fhe new co- 
operation between Venezuela and its oil producers achieved 
by the new Hydrocarbons Act is an important milestone in 
the country’s economic history. 
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FUEL EFFICIENCY COMMITTEE OF THE 
CIPHER TRADE ASSOCIATION 
(Appointed at the request of the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power) 


The Managing Director, 
Messrs Symbol Ltd. 


Dear Sir, 
Fuel Economy in Process Work 





We have now made our analysis of 
the questionnaire on fuel econony 
circulated to members of the 
Association in January. The 
results show that there is con- 
siderable scope for improvement 
in the industry since different 
firms' fuel consumption vary 
between 7 and 21 tons ver unit 
of production. 


Your own firm's consumotion per 
unit of production is 17 tons, 
now somewhat higher than the average 
goo for the whole Association. From 
your detailed answers to the 
questionnaire, we conclude that 
you could make substantial econo- 
mies by:= 
‘y (1) reducing peak demands for 
steam by starting the different 
Me a boiling processes at staggered 
intervals; 
(1414) using exhaust steam for the 
central heating of the offices 
/ and cutting out the separate 
-_ boiler; ; 
(iii) ensuring that the steam 
supplies to the vats are reduced 
as_soon as boiling point is 
raw reached. 


We understand that your power 
jy house is already being overhauled 
Yeerks as a result of the recommendations 
of the Ministry of Fuel's 
engineers. This will not only 
Aytte+ reduce your fuel bill still fur- 
the 























} ther, but enable your firm to 
* contribute substantially to the 
War Effort. 


Yours faithfully, 


Secretary. 


NOTE : The Ministry of Fuel has reminded all industrial 
consumers of fuel that they must not change from one fuel to 
another, or install new fuel burning plant, without having 
first ascertained that the fuel will be available. Such changes 
are rarely permitted, except in the case of oil burning plant 
to use creosote/pitch. If your firm has been asked by the 
Petroleum Board to convert its plant, you should act at once. 

Details of the Ministry’s instructions can be obtained from 
the Public Relations Branch, Ministry of Fuel, Dean Stanley 
Street, S.W.1. 

For correct disposal of used Lubricating Oil contact your 
ail supplier or L.O.P. (Lubricating Oil Pool). 





Issued by the Ministry of Fuel and Power 
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RECORDS COST MONEY, ARE YOU 
PAYING TO HIDE VITAL FACTS ? 


Shannon Visible Records give a panoramic view of 
Key facts—posting is many times faster than in 
books. A unique all-metal Suspension holds the cards 
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. securely yet gives maximum freedom of movement. 


Cards are instantly removable, Both sides are 
available for posting and Auxiliary Sheets provide 
additional information or 
increase the card life. Let 
us show you how Shannon 
Visible Records will help 
to imerease your control 
and production. 


To comply with Paper Control 
Order 48 please send 1d. postage 
stamp for booklet. 









VISIBLE 
RECORDS 2 


Cive all the answers-instantly 
IMPERIAL HOUSE (Dept. C.3), 15-19, KINGSWAY, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 


Andat Birmingham, Bristo!, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, Glasgow (Agt.) 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Department Store Outlook 


F pongo em ‘1942 was a year of progressive curtail- 
ment of supplies and of great extension of Govern- 
ment fixing of margins, the profits of many stores, and of 
some of the London department stores in particular, have 
shown a very marked recovery. Under a regime when 
almost all concerns return profits after EPT, the difference 
between specifically London concerns and others may well 
be less than, at first sight, appears. But there can be no 
doubt that the return of population is a factor of more 
importance in London than elsewhere. 

The White Paper on National Income and Expenditure 
shows a rise between 1941 and 1942 of almost 6.5 per cent 
in personal expenditure on consumption at market prices, 
but the corresponding rise in household goods and clothing, 
excluding food, drink and tobacco, was only 1.7. The 
retail trade statistics give an increase of only 1.9 per cent 
for the twelvemonth to February 1, 1943, while there was 
actually a fall of o.1 per cent in non-food sales. The corre- 
sponding figures for London Central and West End were, 
however, rises of 14.9 in total and 17.1 in non-food. This 
however, falls far short of making good the declines on the 
two preceding years, during which there was a net expan- 
sion in total sales for the whole country. Nor, in some 
cases, is it enough to explain why the general results in 
London should be the best since pre-war days. Barkers, in 
particular, appear to have achieved a record profit. 

Company chairmen are on the whole reticent as to the 
causes, but there are some fairly clear indications that the 
factor which played a decisive part in the result was a 
reduction in what may be conveniently summarised as the 
services rendered element in this side of retailing. The 
accounts cannot be said to be informative on this point. 
Harrods show the cost of printing, advertising, stationery 
and stamps and an item “transport expense.” On these, 
they saved £101,000 between 1939-40 and 1941-42 and a 
further £62,000 last year. It is certain that this by no 
means exhausts the saving under the general head of 
services, The chairman of Whiteley says that reduction in 
advertising, savings on light, wrapping paper, a reduced 
delivery service and an increase in cash payments more 
than counteracted the rise in the wage bill. The rise in 
wages, which is a common factor to all the accounts 
stating this item, is presumably due here, as in many other 
cases, to the fact that payments have to be related to age 
rather than to skill, and that the age composition of staffs 
is, Of course, rising rapidly. The charge of Harrods for 
salaries, wages and staff pension funds rose by some £88,000 
on the year. It seems evident that circumstances which 
permitted a firm to achieve the savings without suffering 
the rise in staff costs—due solely to abnormal shortage of 
labour—would make possible some reduction in selling 
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prices. In 1939-40, the transport and the miscellaneous 
postage and advertising items of Harrods amounted to 
almost 18 per cent of the gross trading profit. The total 
“ service” expenditure must have been very much higher 
than this, Unfortunately, the other companies concerned 
restrict their “ profit and loss account” almost entirely to 
financial charges. 

It is impossible to check the retail trade figures of the 
Board of Trade against the purchases of the White Paper, 
since one cannot say what “weight” ought to be given to 
the item drink and tobacco in the former, and because, for 
obvious reasons, issues in kind to the Forces are lumped 
together with other goods in the latter. It is doubtful 
whether under war conditions, the Board of Trade figures 
are fully representative of turnover, and it is admitted that 
those for stocks are less so than the sales figures. For what 
they are worth, they show an increase in stock, by value, 
last year, and at the end of January non-food stocks were 
57 per cent higher than four years earlier. 

The figures of the White Paper suggest a rise in prices 
of a selection of goods and services, covering some 
90 per cent of total consumption, of 45 per cent between 
1938 and 1942 and about half that percentage be- 
tween 1940 and 1942. The rise in non-food prices alone 
would be very substantially higher, but it does not appear, 
on the basis of these figures, that as yet there has been a 
very serious fall in retail stocks, taken as a whole. Doubt- 
less those of articles on which the profit margin is greatest 
may have suffered the heaviest decline. 

Taken by and large, the immediate outlook for shops of 
all sorts, other than those mainly concerned with food, is 
none too brilliant, from the standpoint of physical quan- 
tities. But there appears to be virtually no limit to the 
prices that will be paid for a large number of commodities 
in short supply. There can be little doubt that this state 
of affairs will continue, in some lines at least, for years 
rather than months after the conclusion of hostilities. So 
long as the shortage remains general, there will be little 
need for concerns to indulge in acute competition by 
offering to reinstate services now restricted. The figures, so 
far as they are available, suggest no very striking relapse 
in the immediate future and a period of almost unexampled 
prosperity during the re-stocking process, This belief is 
reflected in the very low yields obtainable on shares of the 
leading concerns, a representative selection of which is 
given below: — 


| Ten-Year | Latest | 




















| 
Averages for | Year for | Price 
Equity Equity | — | Yield 
ath a one 1943 
Earned Paid Earned Paid 
i | | 
% % % % | £ s. d. 
Departmental Stores:— 
Army & Navyt (10/-). 16-7 10 -70 12-8 75 | 22/- 3.8 2 
J. Barker (£1) ....... 30-7 13 -00 42-2 10-0 60/3 3.6 4 
Gamage (10/-) ....... 14-6 1-45 8-9 , 7:5 | 17/- 48 3 
Harrods (£{1)........- 14-6 13 -50 66 | 6-0 | 46/6 211 8 
Lewis’s Invest. (£1)... | 19°2 17 -00 19-0 | 15:0 | 69/4 |}4 6 6 
John Lewis§ ........- | 8-6 6 -40 Loss | Nil — — 
Mantle? (£1)......0.0 | 6-6 | 4-60 5°8 50 | 23/6 |451 
| 
Chain Stores* :— | | 
Brit. Home Stores (1/-) | 44-1 14-60 | 54-5 | 25:0 | 8/6 218 10 
Marks & Spencer— } | 
Zo ae | | | 51-5 | 29-40 56:2 | 35-0 50/- | 310 0 
F. W. Woolworth (5/-) | 64:1 54:00 | 57-2 | 50-0 59/103, 4 3 6 
| 
* Averages calculated on present capital. 
+ Seven-year average. }¢ Six-year average. § Nine-year average. 


None the less, it is not easy to evaluate the prospects of 
any given type of store for any period beyond the post-war 
re-stocking movement. In pre-war days, despite a very 
strong tendency to shop in the centre rather than in the 
suburbs, and for provincial towns to buy from the stores 
in a few large centres, either by personal visit or through 
the growing mail order business, the London department 
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stores were far from being uniformly successful, if dis- 
closed earnings are the criterion. Most of them secured 
higher profits until NDC began to make inroads into 
gross earnings, but the rise was not comparable with that 
secured by some of the chain store companies and by 
other concerns outside London. 

In the absence of turnover figures, it is not possible to 
say whether this was due mainly to exceptionally high costs 
in this type of business or to the fact that the department 
stores were receiving a decreased percentage of the total 
business done. Almost certainly, both factors played a part. 
Three main trends were at work: the redistribution of 
income in favour of the comparatively poor, by means, 
mainly, of taxation ; the competition in services ; and the 
growth in the travel habit among a considerable proportion 
of the community. It is, perhaps, a fairly safe guess that of 
these the first was more important than the last two 
together. The chain store, which attracted the now-not-so 
poor—as well as the now-not-so-rich—gave the former 
better service than they had been accustomed to in the 
second-hand market, or the small local shop. Insofar as it 
catered for the requirements of those demanding low 
quality goods and only a modicum of service, the depart- 
ment store also benefited from the redistribution of 
incomes, but, at the top of the range, it had a fairly hard 
struggle to increase its turnover sufficiently to replace the 
profit on some of the lines which it was continuously losing 
to the chain store, and perhaps to the local shop, whose 
service consisted in being on the spot. 

The war has speeded up the process or income redistri- 
bution and it has reduced both mobility and ability to 
offer services. It is just possible that some concerns may 
find it possible permanently to restrict services which are 
not essential to carrying Out the main job, but there is a 
good deal of evidence to suggest that appearance, amenities 
and services will make an even greater appeal to the classes 
rising to the income levels which use the department store 
than they have done to those who have grown up with 
them. It seems probable that the three pre-war trends will 
be accentuated after the re-stocking period. It is, however, 
likely that the section of the population which will 
experience the greatest improvement in income status will 
be the lowest and that they will still remain below the 
level for which the large department store, principally, 
caters. From such a development, the chain store might 
well be the greatest beneficiary, although the local shop 
would secure a considerable share in the greater purchasing 
power, 

The war has brought two new developments which may 
have some permanent effect on the situation: utility goods 
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and a greater respect for durability, resulting from the 
rationing of clothing and some household linens and soft 
furnishings. Apart from control of selling prices and free- 
dom from purchase tax, utility goods aré, presumably, 
cheaper than others insofar as variety has been sacrificed 
to mass production. This principle may be carried a good 
deal further before the war is over, but the fields to which 
the principle has so far been applied are, mainly, those 
into which private taste enters largely and which are, there- 
fore, least suited to any process of standardisation. It is to 
be hoped that, insofar as utility goods are of guaranteed 
standard, this departure will be continued and extended 
after the war. Insofar as utility is synonymous with lack 
of variety, it will probably not survive the period of scarcity. 
Anything which makes for standardisation is likely to be 
relatively disadvantageous to the department store. 

The second development, the tendency to look for 
quality and durability rather than meretricious attractions, 
may well persist after the period of rationing. If there is 
to be an increase in goods which carry the guarantee of 
the Government, or of a consumers’ council, the new 
attitude of mind would, presumably, result in a larger 
demand for such goods, Outside their range, the more 
critical attitude would seem very definitely to favour the 
department store—or at least a department store which had 
mended its ways. Further, a rise in the standard of living 
—and it may be hoped of education in living—would also 
be a factor making for a more critical attitude. It would be 
a mistake to suggest that the goods sold by departmental 
stores are superior to those obtainable elsewhere. The 
point is that nowhere else is it possible to obtain. so 
quickly a view of what there is available. If the redis- 
tribution of incomes and the lessons of clothes rationing 
mean that those in the lower income brackets are in future 
to study goods with a view to getting the best value for 
money rather than the cheapest available, that is probably 
a large bull point for the department store, or at least for 
the very large shop. At the same time, it can hardly fail 
to be the case that the same process will benefit the 
efficient chain store. Almost certainly, both will continue to 
make progress at the expense of the small local shop, but 
that is not to say that the last will not continue to hold a 
substantial part of the total turnover, even outside the 
commodities which can, strictly speaking, be brought within 
the food category. In general, it seems there will be 
reduced opportunities—although still considerable ones— 
for the supply of goods at very large margins of profit to 
the comparatively well-to-do. This will put some small 
Shops and certain departments of some of the stores in the 
position of having to remodel their policy extensively. 


Finance and Banking 


Special Assistance 


The money market has during the past week been in 
need of a fair volume of assistance from the customary 
official quarters. The most apparent factor making for 
stringency of credit has been the calling of loans and a 
refusal to buy bills by clearing banks, which have been 
making up for the May statements this week. The discount 
market, for its part, had to take up another substantial 
allotment of Treasury bills, having again obtained 44 per 
cent of its applications for the £90 million of bills on offer 
at last week’s tender. The shortage of credit experienced 
over the past week is, however, somewhat surprising in view 
of the fact that the banks were net recipients on TDR 
account. Their payments were £15 million less than nominal 
maturities, and though there has been some pre-encashments, 
the banks nevertheless stood to gain a substantial amount 
from this source. The credit position had eased considerably 
by Wednesday afternoon, and the Bank return shows 
bankers’ balances at the relatively high level of £174,067,000, 
showing an increase of £33,378,000 on the week. That this 
figure should appear in a week during which there has been 
evidence of stringency is a measure of the immobilisation of 
credit which is caused by the banks’ monthly making-up. 
The expansion in bank cash has been mainly caused by a 
reduction of £15,172,000 in public deposits and in an 
Increase of £17,295,000 in Government securities. The 
latter. movement probably reflects some of the special 
assistance given to the market during the course of the week. 


That assistance has been provided by means of direct 
purchases of bills by the official agent from discount market 
firms and from the banks. 


* ¥ * 


Open Market Technique 


The elasticity of the banking authorities’ open market 
technique was well illustrated on Saturday of last week 
when an exceptional spasm of credit stringency had to be 
remedied in a matter of minutes before the mid-day guill- 
otine fell on all banking operations. The causes of the 
sudden development of credit shortage were many: the 
belated effect of the banks’ TDR payments, the exceptional 
allotment of Treasury bills which the discount market had 
had to take up during the week and, finally, one of those 
fortuitous disparities between the day’s payments and 
receipts Of the Exchequer which the authorities must 
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always be prepared to iron out. The hint of more difficult 
conditions in the short loan market had already appeared 
on Friday of last week, and by mid-morning on Saturday 
it was evident that a substantial deficiency in the market's 
resources would have to be filled by the customary official 
quarters. Saturday, with its exceptionally short working 
day and its equally short number of available staffs, is, 
however, a difficult day for the deployment of the cus- 
tomary open market technique—involving as it does a 
special bill purchasing operation between the agents of 
the Bank of England and each of the market houses in need 
of immediate assistance. The method chosen on this occa- 
sion was for the agent of the Bank to take a large parcel 
of bills from one of the clearing banks and to leave it to 
that institution to give help where it was needed in the 
market. That assistance was given by way of loans—a 
simpler procedure than that of bill purchases—and, owing 
to the larger number of telephone wires available to the 
clearing bank in question, it could be diffused over the 
parched area with the requisite rapidity. This use of a 
clearing bank for the purpose of giving open market assist- 
ance to the market by the authorities is not unprecedented, 
though it is many months since it was resorted to. Its 
occasional use when the circumstances call for it shows how 
well the authorities have diversified their open market 
technique since the war. This occurrence, incidentally, 
illustrates a point made in The Economist last week when 
discussing the tendency of banks to buy shorter dated bills 
from the discount market. In so far as the banks are made 
the indirect instrument of open market policy and are 
therefore called upon to sell bills to the authorities, they 
will find it more convenient to run a portfolio of com- 
paratively short bills, since the authorities always insist 
on such maturities for their open market purchases. 


* * * 


Bombay Bullion Slump 


The ever-fickle bullion market in Bombay has since 
May 17th staged a slump of impressive proportions. On that 
day, both silver and goid reached their record quotations, 
silver touching Rs138 3a per 100 tolas and gold Rs95 10a 
per tola. By Thursday of this week, the prices had come 
tumbling down to Rs119 12a and Rs76 2a respectively. 
The peak prices were reached when the threat of a Japanese 
invasion of India appeared to be recurring, and when the 
inflatory situation in India was seemingly being left to its 
own devices. Since then the news from the Arakan front 
has improved, and the Government of India has launched 
its anti-inflationary campaign. It is the latter factor which 
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has particularly impressed Indian speculators, and their 
sales, coming on what has always been a very narrow market, 
have caused considerable damage to prices. It will be seen 
that the fall has been proportionately greater in gold than 
silver. This is because the genuine up-country offtake of 
silver for hoarding and other purposes is a persistent factor 
in the market and goes on irrespective of the oscillations in 
the fever chart of speculative sentiment. It is, moreover, felt 
in responsible Indian quarters that there is more promise of 
permanence about the present premium in the rupee price 
of silver over the dollar and sterling parities than there can 
be about the corresponding premium on gold. 


*« * x 


Silver for Industry 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer announced in the 
House of Commons this week that the price at which US 
Lend-Lease silver is to be made available to industry would 
be fixed by the Treasury. He added that this would merely 
prolong an existing arrangement, implying that the method 
of marketing the Lend-Lease silver would be exactly the 
same as that followed hitherto for effecting official sales of 
silver in the London market. The Chancellor was also 
asked whether the price at which the silver would be made 
available to industry had received the approval of the US 
administration. He answered that the question of obtain- 
ing such approval had not arisen. Although the date of the 
supposed exhaustion of British silver stocks is approaching’ 
fast, there has as yet been no evidence of American silver 
bars being handled in the market. They should make their 
appearance in the near future. The market still regards an 
upward adjustment of the London price to the American 
parity as improbable. Almost daily, official safes of silver 
are taking place at the price of 233d. per standard ounce, 
and, though the daily turnover is small, the total handled 
over substantial periods is large enough to suggest that 
the arrival of 5 million ounces, of which only one-third 
will be available for industrial requirements, can only fill 
the needs of the market for a very short period—a matter 
of weeks rather than months. Experiments are being con- 
ducted by industry with a view to improving the recovery 
of silver from used products. The scope for such recovery 
is greatest in the photographic film industry, which is by far 
the largest single industrial consumer of the metal. The 
processes hitherto developed are, however, extremely ex- 
pensive in relation to the market price of the metal. The 
discovery of a satisfactory method of treating film scrap 
would considerably relieve the shortage of silver in this 
country. 


Investment 


Recovery in the Funds 


The past week has seen a rise in gilt-edged stocks 
which has approximately restored prices to the level 
ruling before the rather sharp decline which began about 
May sth. Some prices are a trifle up and others a little 
down against that date, but the real feature is an improve- 
ment of no less than % point to 103 in the price of Con- 
version Fives, which are repayable June rst next. This 
is not a price which anybody but a money house or the 
Government can afford to pay. The story is that the dis- 
count houses, after being forced to take a long in Conver- 
sion of the 4} per cent loan, are lightening their books 
and that the departments are buying the stock and selling 
longs. If this is so, the recovery in the latter is all the 
more noteworthy. The volume of business is reported to 
be very small and the market is in a very sensitive condi- 
tion. No doubt the statement of the Chancellor as to cheap 
money, commented on last week, is a factor in the recovery, 
and the approaching end of the Wings for Victory cam- 
paign is another ; but the plain fact is, that there is so far 
no evidence that either the fall or the subsequent recovery 
was more than a rather substantial ripple on the long term 
trend of the Funds which has been very slightly downward 
for over a year, The recovery in the Funds has not been 
accompanied by any similar movement in other fixed 
interest securities. Its effect has merely been to arrest the 
fall in the fixed interest index of The Financial News which, 


since the recent peak, is appreciably heavier than that in 
equities. This suggests that the factors affecting gilt-edged 
are special and not of general application. Apart from the 
Funds, the real interest of the investor continues to be 
concentrated upon speculative issues, such as diamond shares 
and what are called invasion stocks, that is securities which 
might be expected to benefit most directly from an early 
liberation of occupied territory. 
* _* * 


Great Boulder Progress 


It is at last possible to report some progress towards 
the solution of the Great Boulder dispute which has been 
in progress, in one form or another, since pre-war days. It 
may be recalled that the directors had placed the com- 
pany in voluntary liquidation, as a preliminary to trans- 
ferring its domicile to Australia, with a view to avoiding 
double taxation. This measure was blocked by the 
authorities, and it was then sought to put the original board 
back in office. This measure was resisted by a number of 
independent shareholders and the company has remained 
in liquidation, the liquidator striving to achieve some settle- 
ment of the differences. As reported in The Economist of 
March 27th, the Court granted an adjournment of a petition 
that the liquidator should summon a general meeting of 
the shareholders to appoint a new committee. In the mean- 
while, those concerned were to attempt once more to obtain 
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a board which would be acceptable to all parties, or at 
least, as reported, to the majority of shareholders. This, it 
seems, has now been achieved, and there was some expec- 
tation that the new board would be ready to take office this 
week, all but one of the old board having resigned. No 
names are so far available, either of the new members or of 
the director who wishes to retain his position. As pre- 
viously pointed out, the crux of the matter is that the old 
board exercised control of the company by virtue of its 
shareholdings. Nothing has transpired to suggest a change 
in that position, and it is evident that the new board will 
have to be a strong one to ensure confidence among the 
independent proprietors. 


x x * 


Stable Profits 


Scarcely a change of any moment is evident in the 
latest industrial profits figures. These relate to accounts 
published in the first quarter of this year, together with the 
usual analyses by accounting periods, and returns on capital, 
on page 708 of this issue. Readers will also find an explana- 
tion of the figures on that page, and a fuller description in 
The Economist of May 23, 1942. Gross profits for the 
quarter (Table I) amounted to £81.6 million, compared 
with £81.7 million for the same 465 companies in the pre- 
ceding year, and £85.5 million three years earlier, when 
they were roughly on a peacetime basis. Reserve alloca- 
tions still tend to increase and gross equity dividends to 
decline, but these movements are significant rather than 
substantial. So far, only incomplete results are available 
for profits earned in the year 1942 (Table II); about two- 
thirds of the eventual total of companies show an increase 
in gross profits of 13 per cent from £197.3 million to £200.6 
million, but the final figures may show little change. Varia- 
tions in the distribution of these stable profits (Table V) 
are equally unremarkable. Ordinary capital received 13.3 
per cent gross, compared with 13.4 per cent in the first 
quarter of 1942, though this dividend absorbed a rather 
smaller share of the profits—6o.3 per cent against 63.8 per 
cent. Heavy industrial groups show increased gross profits 
and increased reported net profits (Table VI). Probably 
this is mainly due to a less stringent provision for taxation 
and not to any basic change in earning conditions. This 
table shows for the first time the plight of the rubber 
industry “in the red”; 44 companies which earned 
£534,000 gross in the previous year showed a loss of 
£9,000 in the first quarter of this year. The figures of 
Tables II and III have been revised by the inclusion of 
figures for a number of small concerns and by the exclu- 
sion of those public utility companies for which no further 
accounts are to be presented during the war. 


Company Notes 


Dunlop Rubber 


The preliminary statement of Dunlop Rubber for 1942 
—the first to reflect the influence of the Malayan losses— 
shows a drop in net profits from £3,186,269 to £2,433,307. 
Despite the increase of £50,000 to £700,000 in transfer to 
reserve for next year’s tax provision, the drop in total tax 
provision exceeds that in net profits. After meeting prefer- 
ence payments, there is, in consequence, a small rise in 
equity earnings from £424,149 to £451,602, but these figures 
may not be comparable. Thus, it is still possible to repeat 
the 8 per cent ordinary dividend—less tax at some 9s. 7d.— 
and the transfer of £100,000 to contingencies, while raising 
the carry forward from £622,839 to £627,586. In a sense, the 
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latest results have shown the precautionary reduction of 
ordinary distributions from the 10 per cent paid in 1940 to 
have been unnecessary. The reduction in net income follow- 
ing the loss of Japanese-occupied territory has been less than 
might have been supposed, and the ro per cent dividend 
could have been covered more generously than in the pre- 
vious year. Yet, in view of the reconstruction liabilities 
which the concern will eventually have to face and the 
possibility of competition from synthetic and Latin Ameri- 
can sources of supply, there can be no doubt of the wisdom 
of the management’s decision to transfer the £100,000 
surplus to contingencies. The reason for the relative 
stability of net earnings is, of course, in part the EPT 
cushion. The effect of the taxation of the group as a whole 
will, presumably, be disclosed in the full accounts. The £1 
ordinary stock, at 34s. 3d., yields some £4 15s. 6d. per cent. 


* * *« 
J. Lyons’ Earnings 


After the somewhat pessimistic statement in which 
Mr Salmon last year discussed the immediate future of 
J. Lyons, it is encouraging that, for the second year in 
succession net profits have risen; this time from £866,500 
to £905,305 for year to March 31st. Ordinary and “A” 
ordinary stockholders receive 20 per cent for the fourth 
succeeding year out of earnings of £414,952 against 
£406,147, covered, it is possible to estimate, by 
profits of 24.7 against 23.8 per cent. After meeting 
proportional profit-sharing dividends, there is £43,697 
for transfer to reserves, or for addition to the 
carry forward. In the latter case, the carry forward would 
be raised to £399,579. The recovery in earnings, which ap- 
parently exceeded the expectations of the directors, who 
forecast a disastrous cut in transport facilities, is most prob- 
ably due to a further curtailment of service. During the past 
year, the installation of the cafeteria system has become 
general, and the initial cost of the physical alterations must 
have been many times covered. The shortage of supplies has 
been accentuated, but low cost ingredients have been sub- 
stituted for high cost ones, without a corresponding reduc- 
tion in retail prices. Within the altered range of the possible, 
quality has been maintained. The £1 ordinary stock, at 
113s. 9d. ex dividend, yields £3 10s. 4d. per cent, a level 
which suggests that the market expects a steady recovery. 


*x x * 
Kaffir Results 


The results of the Anglo American group of gold 
mines, like those of the Union Corporation group, contain 
a. number of bright features which partially offset the 
depressing influence of war conditions. Inevitably, as the 
following table shows, the majority of concerns have 
reduced their dividends. The group, however, contains two 
new mines, East Daggafontein, and Western Reefs which 
commenced commercial operations only at the end of June, 
1941. In both these cases, there are increases in dividends 
based on higher output and diminishing costs. Western 
Reefs is, moreover, the only mine in the group to realise 
a rise in ore reserves, although one other, Daggafontein, 
also discloses an increase in payability. For the rest, the 
effect of the shortage of labour and materials has been to 
curtail milling operations and to reduce revenue per ton. 
The fact that the impact on working profits is relatively 
sfight is due to very strict control of costs. These have 
been reduced in all cases except those of Springs, where 
there is a rise of the order of 1d., and Brakpan, where they 
have been held approximately constant. In the case of 
Western Reefs, the December costs figure amounted to 
21s. 73d. against 22s. 11d. for the year. The directors state 
that this mine has agreed to loan to Springs and West 
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Springs two hoists to assist the sinking of the new joint 
ore shaft. Despite the war, development on a limited scale 
is being continued on all mines and the position of the 
group as a whole remains satisfactory. 


x * x 


Textile Results 


Results for the year to March 31st last of Fine Cotton 
Spinners and of “ Slubbers”—the leading dyeing and 
bleaching concern—both show a rise in profits. ‘The pre- 
liminary statement of the former discloses a rise in the net 
figure from £635,228 to £658,179, but there is in addition 
£100,000 written back from EPT not now required. This 
serves to meet tax liability of double the £50,000 provided 
in the previous year. Depreciation receives £120,000 as 
before, and there is a transfer of £30,000 against nil for 
deferred repairs. Except that £150,000 against £50,000 is 
provided for redemption of 5 per cent Funding Certificates, 
other charges are mainly constant. Thus, the surplur for 
equity is reduced from £175,676 to £105,509. Since there is 
no transfer for replacement of stock, against £80,000, the 
directors are able to raise the ordinary payment, resumed in 
1941-42, after agreement of the refunding scheme, from 3 
to 33 per cent. The carry forward is increased from £194,025 
to £199,222. , 


* 


A much smaller rise in profits, from £205,857 to £206,156, 
has been realised by British Cotton and Wool Dyers. There 
has, however, been some fall in appropriations, including 
a cut in the combined provision for depreciation and 
deferred repairs from £124,354 to £116,753. Assuming that, 
as in the previous year, £3,000 is charged for directors’ fees 
after the date of the balance-sheet, the 5 per cent ordinary 
dividend is covered by a rate of 7.9 against 7.1 per cent. 
Allowing for this payment for directors, there is an increase 
in the carry forward from £50,412 to £51,441 after repeating 
the {£10,000 transfer to war contingencies. The balance- 
sheet suggests that the slight rise in profits is due to an 
increase in turnover, and this may well prove to be the 
explanation of the more marked improvement realised by 
Fine Cotton Spinners. In that case, however, the previous 
year’s accounts showed an ominous running down of stocks. 
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The latest statement of “ Slubbers ” shows a slight reduction 
in this item from £212,612 to £210,961, while net liquid 
assets are up from £392,704 to £453,964. The “ Slubbers” 
5s. ordinary shares, at 5s. 43d. ex dividend, offer the sound 
yield of £4 13s. per cent; the £1 ordinary stock of Fine 
Spinners at 16s. 9d. yields £4 11s. 7d. per cent. 


«x * x 


Oil Revenues 


According to the accounts of Anglo-Ecuadorian Oil- 
fields for the year ended June 3oth last, net operating 
income, after all tax, declined from £230,580 to £216,461, 
despite the inclusion in the latest year’s total of £28,500 
recoverable on past Ecuadorian taxation. A rise of nearly 
£11,000 to £26,888 in investment income brings the total 
revenue of £245,359 virtually up to the 1940-41 figure of 
£246,705. Depreciation is reduced from £138,436 to 
£101,200, but £100,000 against nil is placed to post-war 
development reserve, to meet, as the chairman, Mr H. C. R. 
Williamson, explains, the heavy programme of drilling that 
will then have to be undertaken. On the basis of the year’s 
accounts, the ordinary dividend, unchanged at 5 per cent, 
is paid almost entirely out of tax recovery and draft on the 
carry forward, reduced by nearly £5,000 to £109,962. 
General reserve receives nothing this year, against £20,000. 
Changes in the balance sheet are insignificant, apart from a 
rise of approximately 50 per cent in oil stocks to £156,588. 
A slight fall in investments to £769,904, and a decline of 
£14,099 to £47,381 in cash, are more than offset by a 
reduction of over £50,000 to £273,108 in creditors. This 
sum includes tax provision and suspense items, the London 
account of £207,847 largely representing the reserves for 
Ecuadorian and British taxation, of which the latter includes 
the 1944 liability. The position of the company is strong, 
net current assets increasing over the year by some £50,000 to 
£1,003,718. It appears that it has been impossible to replace 
the loss of markets, which occasioned the fall of one-third 
in net trading profit for 1940-41. Post-war prospects, how- 
ever, are favourable, and the company should benefit if the 
drilling programme can be effected without undue delay. 
The £1 ordinary stock, quoted at 24s. 3d. ex dividend, 
yields £4 2s. 6d. per cent, which compares with a return of 
some £6 2s. 9d. per cent on the 13s. 4d. ordinary shares of 
VOC, which has just announced the maintenance of the 
16s per cent distribution for the fifth successive year. 


Industry and Trade 


Council of Agriculture on Food Production 


On Wednesday the Council of Agriculture for England 
published a memorandum on the “ Principles and Objec- 
tives of Long-term Agricultural Policy” prepared by its 
Standing Committee. The Committee includes representa- 
tives of landowners, tenant farmers and workers from 
different parts of England and Wales, and its views deserve 
careful examination. It has defined the objects of agricul- 
tural policy in these terms :— 

The aims of agricultural policy which should satisfy the 
agricultural community and at the same time gain the full 
support of the rest of the nation, will be those of fitting the 
various types of British agriculture into the industrial and 
economic life of the whole community, including (1) the 
restoration and improvement of the productive capacity of 
farms and their equipment, and the maintenance of soil 
fertility; (2) the stimulation of the output of the products 
which are especially necessary for the health of the nation and 
which we are best fitted to produce; (3) the raising of the 
standard of life of the rural population; and (4) the attraction 
of an increase in that population by improving the amenities 
of rural life. 

While admitting that by no means all the food required by 
this country can be produced at home, it expresses the view 
that production policy should be devoted to the expansion and 
increased efficiency of the livestock and livestock products 
and the horticultural industries, on the grounds that these 
are the main sources of farming income and of the better 
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nutrition of the people. In order to secure an expansion in 
output the Committee proposes “ such a system of guaran- 
teed prices for the foodstuffs we are to produce as will give 
the efficient producer a reasonably remunerative return.” 
It rejects tariffs as being “ ineffective, or at least uncertain,” 
as well as import quotas, which are “but a relatively in- 
direct, and sometimes an ineffective, means of attaining a 
stable and satisfactory price level.” It suggests that imports 
should be regulated and marketed through the agency of 
commodity commissions, which would be entrusted with 
determining the volume of imports. In other words, the 
British farmer is to have a guaranteed market for his 
products at guaranteed prices and deficiencies in supplies 
are to be made up by imports. The consumer would pay a 
“pooled price,” to be calculated by averaging the price of 
the imported supply and the “somewhat higher price ” 
of the home-produced supply. The administration of the 
commodity commissions might be brought under a single 
control under which “the financial pools for the various 
products might be unified into a general agricultural pool 
for the maintenance, with any Exchequer subsidies that 
might be required, of the home producers’ guaranteed price 
level.” The Committee does not say what share of con- 
sumption should be reserved for farmers in this country, 
but its reference to the desirability of a bigger rural popula- 
tion and of an expansion in output suggests that it would 
like to see an increase. True, the consumer is not left entirely 
out of the scheme of things ; the Committee concedes that 
its control should be vested “in a body or bodies repre- 
senting the general public and not an exclusive section or 
sections of the agricultural industry.” But the consumer 
must have some estimate of the probable cost of the plan 
before he can be asked to give its his support. 
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Rural Land Utilisation 


Last September Dr Dudley Stamp, perhaps the chief 
architect of the Scott Report, was appointed to be the Chief 
Advisor of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries on the 
utilisation- of rural land. In addition to the Chief Advisor, 
rural land utilisation officers have been appointed for the 
various regions of England and Wales. In fact, an elaborate 
organisation has been built up by the Ministry “to provide 
information and advice on matters affecting agriculture and 
the utilisation of the land and to co-operate closely on all 
questions of town and country planning.” Such an organi- 
gation, of course, can render valuable services. Everything 
depends on the nature of the advice tendered to the 
Minister ; if this were to be based on certain of the economic 
principles set out in the Scott Report, the resulting new 
order might well be open to objection. At a conference of 
the rural land utilisation officers last Friday, Mr R. S. 
Hudson, Minister of Agriculture, pointed out that, on 
balance, 750,000 acres of good farm land had been “ indis- 
criminately ” absorbed for industrial and residential develop- 
ment between 1934 and 1941 ; that this had hampered food 
production in war ; and that there was now a wider recog- 
nition of the importance of safeguarding the position of 
agriculture in relation to land. Did Mr Hudson mean to 
imply that agriculture should in future have a prior and 
absolute claim in the utilisation of rural land, regardless 
of considerations of the relative economic advantages to the 
community of rival claims? 


* * « 


Women’s Engineering Wages 


One of the most-discussed topics at the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union’s Women’s Conference (described in an 
article on page 682) was that of women’s wages. The present 
position is that under an agreement reached in December, 
1942, between the Engineering and Allied Employers’ 
National Federation on the one hand, and the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union nd _ the 
National Union of General and Municipal Workers 
(which, until the. AEU admitted women in January, 
1943, were the sole unions catering for women engineers) 
on the other hand, a rate of sos. for’ a 47-hour week 
was laid down for adult plain-time workers, represent- 
ing an increase of 7s. over the previous minimum. This 
tate is made up of 25s. basic rate, 22s. national bonus and 
38. time-workers’ bonus ; the rates for women from 14 to 
20 are proportionately lower. The second part of the 
agreement dealt with the grading of women and proposed 
four categories of work: (1) for simple forms of machine- 
operating, assembly, viewing and work recognised before 
the war as women’s work, 47s. ; (2) for machine-operating 
or setter-operating and work regarded as semi-skilled and 
requiring training, §4s.; (3) for skilled jobs taken over 
completely from the men, but requiring additional super- 
vision or assistance, 63s.; (4) for skilled jobs, taken over 
from the men without additional supervision or assistance, 
the appropriate skilled man’s district rate and national 
bonus. In each grade the rate is for a 47-hour week, and 
qualifying periods between each grade are suggested. This 
part of the agreement is conditional upon its acceptance 
by the unions who were parties to the Extended Employ- 
ment of Women (Relaxation) Agreement of May, 1940, 
which was on a somewhat different basis. It laid down that 
women workers employed on work previously performed 
by men should serve a probationary period of eight weeks 
at the women’s rates; for a further twelve weeks they 
should receive an increase equal to one-third of the differ- 
ence between the national women’s and men’s basic rate 
and national bonus; at the end of twenty weeks and for 
a further twelve weeks, a basic rate and bonus equal to 
75 per cent of that of the men replaced; and at the end 
of the 32 weeks, women who carry out men’s work without 
additional supervision or assistance would receive the full 
men’s basic rate and bonus ; for those who required super- 
vision or assistance the rate would be. “negotiable and 
arranged according to the nature of the work and ability 
displayed.” The whole question of wages, the definition 
of work “commonly performed by women,” and the basis 
of grading, is a very complicated one, and negotiations are 
still proceeding between the various unions. 


¥ * * 
Future of Cotton Industry 


In accordance with a suggestion from the President of 
the Board of Trade, the Cotton Board has set up a com- 
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mittee of enquiry into the post-war problems of the cotton 
industry. Besides members of the Cotton Board, the com- 
mittee includes representatives of the various sections of 
the industry. The industry now has a strong and repre- 
sentative committee to explore its postwar problems. These 
will be manifold and their solution may well require a sub- 
stantial break with past practice and policy. But the chief 
task will be to render the industry as efficient as possible, 
that is to enable it to produce the right kind of goods at 
prices at which they will find ready markets. Everything 
else should be subsidiary to this task. 


. * * 


Overtime in the Cotton Trade 


During the past two or three weeks, writes a corre- 
spondent, a large trade has been done in Manchester in 
cotton yarn and piece goods, the requirements of the 
Government Departments, the “utility” trade and export 
allocations being such that demand has overtaken supply. 
As the output of coarse yarns is not equal to the needs of 
cloth manufacturers, Sir Frank Platt, the Cotton Con- 
troller, has arranged for a number of mills to work over- 
time to the extent of four hours per week. About fifty 
mills in the Rochdale, Newhey, Royton and Shaw districts 
have been selected for the scheme. It is pointed out that 
this area has always been engaged in the production of 
coarse yarns, and overtime will substantially increase the 
weight of rarn produced. Some 15,000 operatives will be 
affected ; the factories will work 52 hours per week instead 
of 48 hours. It is understood that the Controller has 
consulted the employers and the trade unions and they 
have agreed to give full support to the proposal. The yarns 
mentioned are urgently wanted for Government cloths. 
Sir Frank Platt has put forward a new slogan: “To beat 
the Hun, yarn must be spun.” If the action now taken 
does not mitigate the shortage of supplies, overtime may 
have to be extended to other mills. 


*« * bad 


Conciliation in Coal Mining 


The full text of the award (briefly summarised in last 
week’s Economist) of the Greene Board of Investigation 
on the issue raised by the Northumberland miners con- 
cerning the restrictive effect of the War Wage Additions 
Agreement of 1940 on national and district freedom of 
action under the new National Conciliation Scheme, deals 
with one or two particularly imteresting features of the 
system of collective bargaining. The governing principle of 
the award is the desirability of reserving to either party 


' to an industrial agreement the right to apply for a review 


of some or all of its provisions in the light of altered 
circumstances. Usually this contingency is met by limiting 
the lifetime of agreements, but in the coal mining industry 
such a safeguard has been provided even under agree- 
ments limited to three years. The position, however, as 
regards the 1940 national agreement was exceptional in 
that it was long and indeterminate ; it could not be termi- 
nated except by six months’ notice after the cessation of 
hostilities. In such circumstances collective bargaining, in 
the opinion of the Board, should in the interests of fairness 
and industrial peace, be regarded as open to review at the 
instance of either party able to establish a substantial 
change of circumstances. The immediately practical ques- 
tion then was: Could such a substantial change of circum- 
stances be established in this particular dispute? The 
Board held that it could, and on this finding it has brought 
the 1940 agreement within the scope and purpose of the 
new National Conciliation Scheme. The four principal 
altered circumstances to which it draws attention in its 
award are the following: (1) Under the new national 
arrangements the principle has been accepted that settle- 
ments upon national questions are subject to review updn 
proof of a substantial change of circumstances since the 
date of such settlements; (2) the Government’s White 
Paper policy favouring the treatment of questions of 
wages and conditions in the mining industry on a national 
basis and by a properly constituted national body ; (3) the 
acceptance by the coal owners of the Greene wage award 
of last June, in spite of the fact that they had protested 
to the Greene Board at the time that both these demands 
were inconsistent with the provisions of the 1940 agree- 


(Continued on page 704) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


ROYAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
PROGRESS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 
MR P. R. ENGLAND’S SURVEY 


In a statement circulated with the ninety- 
eighth annual report of the Royal Insurance 
Company, Limited, the chairman, Mr P. R. 
England, indicates that fire premiums, at 
£6,368,000, were higher than for 1941,’due 
in part to increased values. Home losses, 
though heavy, were better than in the pre- 
vious year. Underwriting profit of 
£548,000, or 8.6 per cent., was shown. 
Premiums in the United States again rose 
with the growth of industral activity and 
increased commodity values, and With both 
loss and expense ratios lower a satisfactory 
underwriting balance was disclosed. In 
Canada premiums were lower, _ losses 
moderate, and a profit resulted. Austra- 
lasian operations had been satisfactory. In 
the general foreign field the accounts re- 
flected in full the effect of enemy occupa- 
tion of Far Eastern tegritories. Elsewhere 
the overseas business showed healthy 
vitality and trading results had been 
satisfactory. ; : 

Accident and General premium income 
at £6,871,000 showed further expansion, a 
moderate reduction at home, mainly motor, 
being offset by increases overseas. A profit 
of £876,000, or 12.7 per cent., resulted. 

ROAD ACCIDENTS 


The continued slaughter on the soads 
called for insistent protest. A new feature 
was the marked rise in child fatalities, 
which in 1942 were 27 per cent. higher 
than in 1939, despite a reduction of 16 per 
cent. in the total fatalities. Children’s 
deaths in road accidents in this country 
during the last three years totalled nearly 
4,000, or over 75 per cent. of children’s 
deaths through air raids. The whole ques- 
tion should be taken in hand by the 
authorities in no uncertain way. Radical. 
changes in road policy might be called for ; 
but the need for the individual, whether 
driver, cyclist or pedestrian, to exercise a 

ter measure of care and consideration 
for other road users remained as urgent as 
ever. 





THE BEVERIDGE REPORT 


The chairman emphasised that insurance 
companies were not ranged in opposition 
against the Beveridge Scheme. The under- 
lying aim—the abolition of want—must 
obviously command universal sympathy, 
but when there were alternative methods of 
administration available which involved no 
abandonment of the social aims, Parliament 
had surely not only a right but a democratic 
duty to examine them. : 

So far as workmen’s compensation was 
concerned, the terms of benefit were laid 
down by Statute and the function of the 
companies was to administer those terms 
whatever they be. Any beneficial adjust- 
ment which might be introduced would be 
welcomed. Moreover, the margin for 
working costs was strictly limited under 
agreement with the Home Office. The 
chairman claimed that insurance companies 
had built up a machine for administering 
benefits which was unexcelled in its smooth 
and practical efficiency, and that, in the 
interest of workman no less than of em- 
ployer, it should not lightly be scrapped. 

Net new life business, at £2,665,000, was 
about £500,000 less than in 1941. The 
total was still over one-half of the pre-war 
figure, despite the fact that the company 
had now no staff canvassing life business. 
Death claims, at £795,000, included war 
claims of £48,000, and were £107,000 less 
than in 1941. 

Marine business had been attended by 
many difficulties during the past year. The 
area in which business could be transacted 


had been restricted, but problems had. 


multiplied. Premium income had greatly 
increased, owing to higher rates and values, 
and had reached a record figure of 
£3,967,000. In 1942, however, war losses 
falling upon the company’s ican busi- 
ness were particularly heavy, so that the 
amount carried forward to meet second- 
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year claims was proportionately smaller 
than usual. This account, therefore, might 
well close with a debit balance, a factor to 
borne in mind when considering the 
very good result of the 1941 account. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The directors recommended that an 
amount of £500,000 be transferred from 
the balance of profit and loss account to 
the reserve fund, thereby increasing the 
latter to £2,000,000. After provision for 
the final dividend of 3s. 3d. per share, a 
balance of £2,444,000 is proposed to be 
carried forward, an increase of £137,000. 

Total underwriting profit was 
£1,762,000, against £1,191,000 in the 
preceding year. 

BALANCE SHEET 


Market values of the company’s invest- 
ments showed an enhanced margin over 
book values. It was a continuing story of 
higher capital values and lower interest 
returns. The claims of Government issues 
dominated all new investment, and the 
company’s existing portfolio was subject 
to the constant erosive effect of requisition- 
ing and conversion schemes. .The 
“ Royal” and its associated companies now 
held over £12,000,000 of British Govern- 
ment war securities and they subscribed 
further large amounts to the war issues of 
the United States, India and _ the 
Dominions. Apart from increased hold- 
ings in British and other Government 
bonds, there had been no material change 
in the broad classification of the company’s 
assets. 

In a multitude of ways, collectively and 
through the services of individual officials, 
the company continued to assist the 
Government in those many matiers where, 
by virtue of its country-wide organisation 
and technical equipment, it was specially 
able to help. 

The company’s staff had been both re- 
duced and diluted. Only 53 per cent. of 
its pre-war male personnel now remained, 
and over 800 of the home staff, male and 
female, were now in the Forces or in 
National Service. 

Post-war problems might seem remote, 
but the need for a full development of 
international trade was axiomatic, and there 
could be no commercial activity more 
international in character than insurance. 
Of the business of the British companies, 
other than life, more than half came from 
overseas, and was built up on confidence. 
Provided nothing was done to impair that 
confidence, the companies could maintain, 
both now and after the war, a contribu- 
tion to the country’s welfare comparable 
with any of the nation’s major exporting 
industries. 


BRITISH ENKA, LIMITED 


The eighteenth ordinary general meeting 
of British Enka, Limited, was held on the 
24th instant in London. 

Mr A. D. Carmichael presided, and in 
the course of his statement said:—The 
working profit for the year 1942 is £139,373. 
This is £16,935 higher than for the year 
1941. In view of the reduced production, 
dislocations following the heavy withdrawals 





‘ of labour, rise in costs of wages and raw 


materials, the result is not unsatisfactory. 

The net profit for the year is £66,080. 

We have been able to maintain a good 
standard of quality, and to give satisfaction 
to our customers in quality if not in 
quantity. We are scheduled under the 
Essential Work Order, and the whole of 
our production is now directed by the Board 
of Trade, and is for war purposes, for 
utility clothing, or for export. Rayon pro- 
ducers have negligible stocks of yarn com- 
pared with normal times, and in the home 
trade it appears similarly that our main 
clients are also very short of yarn. The 
demand is very keen. In the export market 
we are restricted by Government control 
because of war conditions. The total of 
annual exports from all rayon producers 
from this country, whilst comparing favour- 
ably with pre-war, is less than that made 
alone by our parent firm from Holland in 
pre-war days. 

The reports and accounts were adopted. 
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NORWICH UNION LIFE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY 


SUBSTANTIAL NEW BUSINESS 


The one hundred and thirty-fifth annual 
general meeting of this Society was held, 
on the 25th instant, at Norwich. 

Mr Ernest Hicks (the president) said 
that during 1942 they increased their hold- 
ings of British Government securities by 
over £1,750,000 in addition to purchasing 
on behalf of members some £250,000 of 
Savings Bonds under their special Savings 
Bonds Schemes. He was pleased to see 
recently that the Government gratefully 
recognised that offices, by these special 
schemes, were making a direct contribution 
to the national financial effort. They had 
also been able to pass over to His Majesty’s 
Government a further £200,000 worth of 
these overseas currencies needed to finance 
our heavy purchases from abroad. 

Their field staffs had been reduced 
almost to zero, and it was therefore a great 
tribute to the Society’s good name and 
reputation that they were able to record a 
new business figure of over £7,400,000, an 
increase of £750,000 on the figure for 1941. 

Total claims for the year were 
£1,356,536, and these included the large 
sum of £213,000 due to war deaths at 
home and abroad. In addition the Society 
had paid out £2,000,000 under matured 
policies. 

They were able to show a net _rate of 
interest of £3 8s. 6d. per cent. on the total 
unds, a small, but very welcome, increase 
of 9d. per cent. on the 1941 figure. 

The funds at the end of 1942 stood at 
approximately £55 millions and showed an 
increase of £1,669,585. Last year the 
market value of their securities was much 
above the figures shown in the balance 
sheet, and there had been a further very 
considerable increase in value during the 
year of account. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


NORWICH UNION FIRE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY 


INCREASED PREMIUM INCOME 


The annual general meeting of this 
Society was held, on the 24th instant, at 
Norwich. 

Mr Ernest Hicks (the chairman) said that 
in the fire account there was a satisfactory 
increase of £122,050 in premium income, 
and a gratifying profit of £204,261 was 
available for transfer to the profit and loss 
account, 

The accident account disclosed a de- 
crease in premium income of £96,338, 
principally due to the very considerable 
curtailment of motor business, but the 
underwriting provided a very substantial 
profit of £244,658. 

The marine premium income had in- 
creased during the year by £605,132. 
showing a total of £1,312,970. Unfor- 
tunately, 1942 had been a very heavy 
drain on the companies, particularly in 
America, where the losses were exceedingly 
severe immediately following the Japanese 
attack upon that country. The 1940 
account now closed showed a profit which 
the board had decided should be left in 
the fund, which now amounted to 
£1,072,817, sufficient in their view to meet 
future liabilities. 

A summary of all departments was as 
follows: The total premium income was 





now £5,089,787, an increase of £630,844. 


and the total amount available for transfer 
to the profit and loss account was £448,919. 
In addition to the trading profit, the profit 
and loss account was credited with 
£116,199 for net interest, leaving, with the 
amount brought forward, a sum of 
£900,319 at their disposal. The balance 
carried forward was £330,498, as against 
£335,195 last year. : 

The total assets of the Society were now 
£8,151,839, £547,754 more than the 
previous year. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, 
LIMITED 


FACTORIES AT FULL PRESSURE 
LORD McGOWAN ON POST-WAR TRADING 


The sixteenth ordinary general meeting 
of Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited, 
was held, on the 27th instant, in London. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord McGowan, K.B.E., 
D.C.L., LL.D., the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
report and accounts : — A 

The intensification of the war during 
1942 raised to still higher levels the pressure 
of demand for the products of our factories. 
They have worked to full capacity through- 
out the year. Our plants generally are 
being run at the highest possible pressures, 
working many more hours a day in some 
cases than normal and giving output well 
beyond usual rated capacities. 

Considerable quantities of exports have 
been safely carried through all perils to 
their destination. We again pay tribute to 
the courage of the merchant sailors, and 
the high degree of protection afforded by 
the British and American forces on the 
sea and in the air. 

Our main manufacturing subsidiary or 
associated companies in the British Empire 
—Imperial Chemical Industries of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, Limited, Canadian 
Industries, Limited, and African Explosives 
and Industries,” Limited—have continued 
their successful careers. War conditions in 
those countries daily become more like 
those in our own. ‘The story of the efforts 
of these companies in manufacturing goods 
essential for the prosecution of the war will 
Ki, proud record when it can be fully 
told. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


We have played our part in scientific 
developments during the war, and are ready 
to adapt our novelties to the many uses 
that will come with victory and peace. If 
I were free I could tell you of some remark- 
able chemical discoveries available to the 
United Nations that have been made by 
British scientists—in which, indeed your 
company’s personnel have played no small 
part—but the products of these inventions 
have in almost all cases been used by the 
services, for medical purposes, in agri- 
culture, and in other fields, to help to 
defeat our enemies and succour our alllies. 

We are convinced that British industry 
must be prepared to invest much mere 
generously than in pre-war days in research 
and development. For years past we have 
spent considerable sums, but we are at the 
present time considering a marked post-war 
expansion of the company’s scientific staff, 
its laboratory accommodation, the necessary 
experimental engineering shops and all 
other branches of this work. 


PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS 


We have a, substantial interest already in 
the plastics industry and some _ notable 
achievements to our credit in the produc- 
tion of new and highly complex plastics 
with a promising future. Beyond that we 
have in our large and able _ research 
Organisation covering a vast field of 
chemical activity the surest background for 
further development in this expanding 
branch of production. 

It is now nearly seven years since we 
decided as an initial step to commence 
research on pharmaceutical products with 
a view to later manufacture. We had in 
our dyestuffs enterprise the essential basis 
for entry into this highly specialised field, 
and in our powerful research establish- 
ments in organic chemistry the necessary 
instrument of progress. : 

During the years immediately preceding 
the war we were pursuing the. objective 
of discovering new substances, but on the 
outbreak of war a fresh situation arose in 
that there were many important drugs 
which had hitherto been available solely 


from Germany, and our energies were 
turned towards mitigating this difficulty. 

Our entry into manufacture has there- 
fore been accelerated until we have now 
felt it desirable to co-ordinate our 
activities by the formation of a separate 
company, by name Imperial Chemical 
(Pharmaceuticals), Limited. We have had 
the satisfaction of providing the Govern- 
ment with a number of essential pharma- 
ceutical products. 


LARGER TOTAL INCOME 


The total gross income shown in 
the consolidated income statement is 
£22,182,000, compared with £19,956,000 
for 1941. The net consolidated income 
for the year has risen from £6,243,000 
to £6,873,000, an increase of £630,000. 
The estimated total National Defence 
Contribution and Excess Profits Tax, both 
British and overseas, chargeable on our 
home and overseas companies exceeds 
£7,200,000. 


The surplus of combined assets over 


combined liabilities and share capital rose 
from £15,916,000 to £16,622,000 during 
the year. The general reserve remains 
unchanged at £12,000,000; the war con- 
tingency reserve has risen by £250,000 
to £2,750,000; the war personne] reserve 
is £100,000 and the central obsolescence 
and depreciation fund has risen by 
£1,350,000 to £8,240,000. 

The post-war future is clouded with 
uncertainty for everyone. Of only one 
thing can we all be sure—that for some 
years conditions for trade and industry 
will be subject to varying measures of 
State control. 

In drawing the line between public and 


‘private enterprise I would emphasise the 


truth that. whatever measure of _inter- 
national co-operation may be achieved in 
the future, no instrument of progress and 
prosperity has yet been found to equal 
private enterprise in originality, celerity, 
or accomplishment. Industry, therefore, 
has to look to its own organisation in 
order that by discussion and consultation 
its views may be effectively presented in 
the press of argument out of which future 
detailed policies will emerge. We are 
already active in this field. 


IMPORTANCE OF EFFICIENCY 


Our manufacturing and commercial 
institutions run beyond these islands, 
reaching out into the Dominions, India, 
and the Colonies, and many foreign coun- 
tries. International trade is of vital 
importance to us, and we shall welcome 
every step to facilitate its freedom and 
extension. Above all, we are convinced 
that our own international trading posi- 
tion, in whatever condition of rivalry or 
organisation the trade will in future be 
carried on, must rest upon a high efficiency 
of production springing out of persistent 
research for new methods and new pro- 
ducts, accompanied by the initiative and 
speed of action which private enterprise 
alone can provide. 

It will therefore be our purpose to pre- 
serve your long-term interest by the main- 
tenance of efficiency and contentment 
‘among our people, by the rising standard 
of education and knowledge in all our 
ranks, by the prosecution of our research 
in an ever widening field, by our bold- 
ness in the development of the new ser- 
vices and products which are emerging 
from the industrial chemist’s brain and by 
the wise conservation of your company’s 
financial resources, all governed—not by 
any selfish interest dictated solely by the 
profit motive—but by our policy of service 
to the innumerable people who, directly 
or indirectly, are our customers at home 
and abroad. 


7Oo!I 


ASSOCIATED GAS AND 
WATER UNDERTAKINGS, 
LIMITED 


ADVANTAGES OF CO-ORDINATED 
CONTROL 


The tenth ordinary general meeting of 
Associated Gas and Water Undertakings, 
Limited, was held, on the 26th instant, at 
2, Chart Lane, Reigate, Surrey. 

The chairman, W. H. Bennett, 

M.Inst.GasE., said: Additional ordinary 
capital to the extent of £300,812 has been 
issued for the acquisition of a majority 
interest in the Bognor and District Gas 
and Electricity Company. Investments 
have increased by £325,851 in consequence 
of that acquisition and the purchase of 
further holdings in other of our sub- 
sidiaries, 
_ Revenue receipts at £172,714 show an 
increase of £6,345. Expenditure has risen 
by £7,855 Net profit amounts to £60,310, 
which is sufficient to pay dividends of 
5 per cent. on the ordinary stock and 
52 per cent. on the newly created deferred 
capital and to increase the sum carried 
forward by £4,349. 


DEVELOPMENT OF UTILITIES CONTROLLED 


Before the outbreak of hostilities it was 
my practice at our annual meetings to 
deal not only with the figures shown in 
our own accounts, but to review the activi- 
ules of our subsidiaries. It is regrettable 
that this is not permissible during the war, 
but I believe that, when normal conditions 
again prevail and the position can be re- 
viewed, stockholders will be more than 
satisfied with the results achieved by our 
29 associated companies. 

In the development of this company we 
have always had in mind the acquisition of 
a majority interest in contiguous under- 
takings, so as to facilitate (where economic 
and practicable) the closing down of 
smaller units and the maintenance of the 
gas supply by inter-connection with larger 
works, coupled with co-ordination of 
management and technical and commercial 
supervision. Whilst hostilities have neces- 
sarily placed our schemes in abeyance, 
definite progress has been made during the 
war, and we are now chiefly operating in 
two compact areas in Southern England. 

It is interesting to observe that this 
policy and practice (which we have pur- 
sued for the past nine years and intend to 
extend to the utmost when victory is 
secured) now appears to be the accepted 
basis for the post-war planning of the gas 
industry by the Government and_ the 
industry itself. The development of this 
ideal will be facilitated by the closer 
co-operation between holding companies 
which is being brought about by the 
Association of Gas Corporations, of which 
your company is a founder member. The 
Association is actively engaged in pre- 
paring its post-war reconstruction pro- 
posals as affecting the 250 gas undertakings 
which its 11 members control, representing 
an embarked capital of £25 millions and 
the supply of 41,000 million cubic feet of 
gas per annum to 1,400,000 consumers. 


FREEDOM OF OPPORTUNITY AND CHOICE 


We face the immediate future with con- 
fidence, despite the fact that our primary 
objective | of increasing the output of our 
undertakings cannot be fully attained 
owing to the imperative need for fuel con- 
servation, to secure which we are, as you 
would expect, co-operating with the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power in its fuel 
economy plans. The recent establishment 
of this Ministry has been widely welcomed 
by the fuel industries as a means of 
securing the best possible service to the 
public. We ask only that each industry 
shall be accorded eaual freedom of oppor- 
tunity and that consumers shall have equal 
freedom of choice amongst the fuels avail- 
able for use. 

The report and 
unanimously adopted. 


accounts were 
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THE RIO TINTO COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


THREAT TO LONDON MINING 
MARKET 


The seventieth ordinary general mect- 
ing of the Rio Tinto Company, Limited, 
was held, on the 21st inst., in London. 

The Rt. Hon. the Lord Geddes, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B., chairman of the com- 
pany, in the course of his speech, said: I 
think I may say that considering all things, 
the accounts disclose a position better than 
might have been anticipated. With no 
market whatever on the Continent outside 
Spain, we have been able to maintain our 
installations in reasonable efficiency, pay 
our taxes, meet our debenture interest and 
redemption liabilities, earn our preference 
dividend and add some £7,000 to our 
carry-forward, but this was only possible 
because we had in our peseta balances, 
built up by our extremely conservative 
practice in years gone by, funds from 
which there is now brought into revenue 
the amount of £194,660. 

London has for many years been a great 
centre for the organisation and finance of 
mining enterprise. I believe the prosperity, 
even the continued existence, of the mining 
market in London to be gravely threatened 
from the political side by ignorant but 
loquacious agitation which, were it to 
succeed, would deal a very severe blow to 
the prosperity of this nation and to the 
wage earners in many of our manufacturing 
industries. 


A HAZARDOUS ENTERPRISE 


Mining is at all times, and even under 
the most favourable conditions, a hazardous 
enterprise, and the overall return is sur- 
prisingly small. 

Under English taxation practice no de- 
preciation allowance is conceded for a 
great part of the main development work, 
notwithstanding the fact that, when the 
mine is worked out—and the life of a mine 
is often short and always unpredictable— 
the whole of the money spent upon it has 
been dissipated. The mining industry is 
exceptional in that the principal capital 
asset—namely, the ore—must necessarily 
be wholly consumed in the process of 
production. 

There has been slowly built up in 
England over the past 100 years or sO a 
very efficient, very complex, organisation, 
financial, technical, industrial, and com- 
mercial, which is spoken of as the London 
Mining Market. It is engaged in mining 
exploration in overseas countries, and in 
financing, developing and managing mining 
enterprises. 


REGISTRATIONS ABROAD 


The position of the United Kingdom as 
a centre of overseas mining enterprise has 
been of recent years increasingly chal- 
lenged, and the mainspring of that 
challenge lies in the much more favourable 
taxation position of mines registered in 
other countries compared with those regis- 
tered in the United Kingdom. In North 
America for many years past, in South 
Africa more recently, the exceptional posi- 
tion of the mining industry in respect of 
the wasting nature of its capital assets has 
been recognised. 

Unless the handicaps under which mines 
registered in this country now labour are 
removed, new mining ventures will seek 
registration abroad. Many have already 
done so. With the loss of United King- 
dom registration will go not only much of 
the invisible export represented by divi- 
dends and remittances, but a large part 
also of the visible trade in the form of 
mining machinery and accessories. 

Without some provision to secure fair 
play for mining companies with head- 
quarters here, the London Mining Market 
will vanish, and if it vanishes much of our 
national power to defend the peace that is 
to ge will disappear, for metals are the 
basis of strength in peace as in war. 

The report was adopted. 
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RAND MINES LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


A SATISFACTORY POSITION 


MR JOHN MARTIN’S ADDRESS 


Mr John Martin, the chairman, presided 
at the annual meeting of Rand Mines, 
Limited, on the 2Ist instant, in Johannes- 
burg. 

In moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts, the chairman ‘said that it 
would be agreed that the position disclosed 
was satisfactory. Profit earned had been 
£874,465, a decrease of £90,893, compared 
with the figure for 1941. That profit had 
been derived exclusively from dividends, 
interest and sundry revenue. There had 
been a decrease of £118,066 in the in- 
vestment reserve account, which stood at 
£3,318,967. The balance of the appro- 
priation account had been increased by 
£69,717, to £1,445,625, that sum being 
represented by cash and cash assets after 
allowing for all liabilities except those of a 
contingent nature. Ample cash resources 
were available to meet all contingent and 
option liabilities to subscribe for shares in 


‘and to finance certain undertakings. 


Investments in shares and debentures 
had been brought into account at book 
value of £3,838,803, which was a decrease 
of £116,480 compared with the total at the 
end of 1941. Investments for which share 
market quotations were available ap- 
peared in the books at, or under, cost, 
but in no case above market price at 
December 31, 1942. Unquoted securities 
had been entered in accordance with the 
conservative valuation placed upon them 
by the board, and in no instance at valua- 
tion exceeding cost. The market value of 
the gold mining interests of the company 
at the end of the year had represented 
75.049 per cent. of the market value of all 
investments, and of these gold mining in- 
vestments 91.208 per cent. had been 
dividend-producing. 


MINING OPERATIONS 


The gold mining industry had experi- 
enced in 1942 one of the most difficult 
years in its history. Nevertheless, opera- 
tions had been maintained on a satisfac- 
tory basis and the results achieved reflected 
clearly the inherent stability and excellent 
organisation of the industry. The output 
of gold by mines of the Witwatersrand 
area, together with miscellaneous produc- 
tion, had been 13,761,035 ounces fine, a 
decrease of 278,877 ounces compared with 
1941. As a result of a drop in the ton- 
nage milled and in the average gold yield, 
working profit earned had fallen by 
£2,189,897, to £43,655,146. 

The price received for gold and the 
rate at which normal income-tax had been 
payable by the gold-producing companies 
remained unchanged throughout the year. 
As from January I, 1942, however, the 
special contribution which was based on 
taxable income before deduction of re- 
demption allowance and any tax loss 
brought forward from a previous year had 
been increased from 16 per cent. to 20 per 
cent. Since January Ist of the present 
year that contribution had been further 
increased to 22} per cent. During 1941 a 
tax of § per cent. on dividends payable to 
shareholders non-resident in the Union 
had been introduced, and since the close 
of the company’s financial year that tax 
had been increased to 73 per cent. Taxa- 
tion of gold mines in the Transvaal, includ- 
ing the share of profits paid to the Govern- 
ment by leased mines, had amounted to 
approximately 27.7 million pounds in 
respect of 1942. 


STAFF WAR WORK 


The manufacture of munitions in mine 
workshops for the Department of War Sup- 


plies had been continued throughout the 
year. 

In July the Prime Minister appealed for 
recruits for the Army to take the place 
of soldiers captured at Tobruk, and in 
response to that appeal the gold mining 
industry had released an additional 1,200 
of its employees for full-time military ser- 
vice, bringing the total number of em- 
ployees so serving at December 31, 1942, 
to 7,405. At the same date 6,060 em- 
Ployees of the industry had been engaged 
on part-time military service, the bulk of 
whom were members of the Mines Engi- 
neering Brigade, which had been re- 
organised and turned into the Armoured 
Car Brigade Group. 

Good relations had been maintained 
between employers and employees, and 
there had been ample evidence of that spirit 
of co-operation which had played so large 
a part in enabling the industry to deal 
successfully with many war-time problems 
with which it was confronted. 

During the latter part of the year there 
had been a serious shortage of native labour 
which had added considerably to the diffi- 
culties of most mines. There had since 
been some easing of the position, but 
various factors were operating at the present 
time against the maintenance of an adequate 
supply. 

Large numbers of natives had enlisted for 
military service, many more had gone to 
Transkei and Ciskei to work in dock areas 
and on defence works and in wartime 
industries. In order to assist the military 
authorities to recruit natives, recruiting for 
the gold mining industry had _ been - sus- 
pended during the year in Nyasaland, 
Southern Rhodesia, Basutoland, Bechuana- 
land and Swaziland, and it was only recently 
that recruiting had been recommenced in 
certain of these territories. 


SUPPLY DIFFICULTIES 


Increasing difficulties had also been ex- 
perienced in obtaining adequate supplies of 
essential materials from overseas. Since the 
beginning of the war systematic efforts had 
been made to effect economies in the use 
of essential materials and to conserve stocks. 
The plan for pooling stocks among gold 
mines introduced in 1941 was in 1942 car- 
ried further by the introduction of an agree- 
ment whereby stocks, purchases, allocation, 
distribution and rationing of supplies were 
controlled by a mine stores department of 
the Transvaal Chamber of Mines. 

Owing to the shortage of paper the report 
of the proceedings at the meeting would 
not be circulated to:shareholders, but copies 
could be obtained on application to the 
office in Johannesburg or to the London 
secretaries of the company, Messrs A. Moir 
and Co. 

Among emergency measures adopted 
during the year had been the creation of 
a war damage pool, in terms of which gold 
mining companies which were members of 
the “Transvaal Chamber of Mines had 
agreed to pool within certain limits the 
cost of replacing property and_ plant 
damaged in circumstances attributable to 
the war. 


WITWATERSRAND RESULTS 


Ore milled by the Witwatersrand mines 
of the Central Mining-Rand Mines Group 
during 1942 had been 20,432,200 tons, 4 
decrease of 636,300 tons compared with the 
previous year. The average yield of gold 
per ton milled had fallen by 0.069 dwt., 
to 3.621 dwt., a decrease of 1.87 per cent. 
There had been a fall of £743,967 in the 
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total working profit, which had amounted 
to £10,344,861. 

The total amount distributed as dividends 
had been £4,317,097, or £392,616 less than 
in 1941. The amount provided for pay- 
ment of direct taxation to the Government 
had decreased by £29,393, to £5,731,531. 

Development accomplished during the 
year had totalled 328,728 ft., a decrease of 
350,800 ft. That large drop in development 
footage had beer due to the decision by 
the industry as a whole to reduce that type 
of work to the lowest level consonant with 
the maintenance of a sound ore reserve 
position and in order to achieve the maxi- 
mum economies possible in the use of 
essential stores and materials. 

At Blyvooruitzicht mine, milling of 
development rock had commenced in Feb- 


.ruary and during the year a total of 99,200 


tons had been treated, the yield being 
6.371 dwt. per ton. Working costs had 
been 53s. 2.4d. per ton milled, and net 
working profit for eleven months had been 
£1,816. Development had _ totalled 
22,171 ft., and 12,415 ft. had been sampled 
on the reef, which had averaged 62.4 dwt. 
per ton over a stoping width of 11.6 in., 
equal to 724 inch-pennyweights. 

At Geldenhuis Deep Mine the payable 
ore contained in the eastern section had 
been exhausted during the year and mining 
operations at No 2 shaft had been discon- 
tinued in November. In the western area 
conditions had become increasingly difficult 
owing to numerous and severe earth 
tremors which had frequently interrupted 
operations and resulted in serious caving 
and falls of hanging. That extensive 
damage had restricted the areas available 
for mining and rendered inaccessible a 
large portion of ore reserve which was 
widely scattered throughout that section. 
Remaining resources were very limited, and 
it was clear that the life of the mine must 
now be brief. 


HEALTH OF STAFF 


The average number of Europeans em- 
ployed by twelve Witwatersrand mines of 
the group had been 14,471, including thos¢ 
on active service. The average number of 
non-European employees had been 110,048, 
a decrease of 4,226 compared with 1941. 
At the end of last month the average 
number of non-Europeans employed at 
these twelve mines had decreased to 95,978. 

The health record of the native em- 
ployees had continued to be good. The 
mortality rate from disease had fallen. from 
3.10 per thousand to 3.05 per thousand, 
while deaths from mining accidents had 
decreased by 0.20 to a new low record of 
1.47 per thousand. Compared with 1941 
shifts lost pei native per annum due to 
disease and accidents had risen from 5.21 
to 5.36. 

The present valuation of outstanding 
phthisis liability of mines of the group was 
£6,408,119, an increase of £559,289 com- 
pared with 1941. The twelve mines 
affected had provided with accrued interest 
up to the end of 1942 a total of £3,727,644 
towards meeting that liability. 

Many employees of Rand Mines, 
Limited, and of the companies within the 
Central Mining-Rand Mines group are 
absent on military service. Our thoughts 
and good wishes are with them. It is with 
deep regret and with sincere sympathy for 
their relatives that I have to record the 
fact that since the beginning of the war 
86 have lost their lives, 15 have been re- 
ported missing and 215 are Prisoners of 
war, 

I wish to acknowledge the valuable work 
performed by the Transvaal Chamber of 
Mines and its subsidiary bodies. I should 
also like to thank the head office staff of the 
company and the managers and staffs of 
the mines of the group for their loyal and 
able services. At the same time I want 
to express warm appreciation of the excel- 
lent work performed in difficult circum- 
stances by Messrs A. Moir and 
London 
Limited. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


*9 


Secretaries of Rand Mines, 


THE ECONOMIST 
CROWN MINES LIMITED 


(incorporated in the Union of 
South Africa) 


MR JOHN MARTIN’S ADDRESS 


Mr John Martin, the chairman, presided 
at the annual meeting of Crown Mines, 
Limited, held, on the 20th instant, in 
Johannesburg. 

After reviewing the operations, the 
chairman said the total profit had been 
£3,229,678. Dividends had absorbed 
£1,225,981, provision for taxation had 
amounted to £1,898,421, capital expendi- 
ture had accounted for £52,795, and further 
provision made in respect of miners’ 
phthisis outstanding liability had been 
£71,054. 

Expenditure on capital account had been 
chiefly for air-cooling plant at number 17 
shaft pumping plant, at number 14 B 
shaft, and alterations and additions to “C” 
reduction plant. All capital work on “C” 
reduction plant had now been completed, 
and there had been a consequent im- 
provement in residue values. At number 
17 shaft work was still proceeding on the 
air-cooling plant, portions of which had 
only recently been delivered from dversea. 

During the year the gold-mining industry 
had made every effort to conserve essential 
stores and materials to the fullest extent. 
In order to achieve that object and in 
conformity with the general policy followed 
by the industry, development on the mine 
had been curtailed, the total amounting to 
only 34,426 ft., compared with 116,060 ft. 
in 1941. The bulk of the work had been 
confined to the Main Reef Leader, where 
disclosures had remained satisfactory, the 
total payable ore disclosed amounting to 
1,322,700 tons, of an average value of 
5.9 dwt. per ton. The available ore reserve 
had been re-estimated as at December 31, 
1942, to be 17,191,300 tons, of an average 
value of 4.8 dwt. over a stoping width of 
44.2 inches. 

Compared with the position a year pre- 
viously there had been a decrease in the 
available ore reserve of 2,327,200 tons, 
width being 0.1 in. lower, while the value 
had remained unchanged. In spite of a 
reduction in the tonnage of ore the reserve 
position remained satisfactory. 

The price received for gold and the rate 
at which normal income tax had been pay- 
able by the company had remained un- 
changed throughout the year. There had 
been, however, an increase in the special 
contribution, which was based on taxable 
income before the deduction of the redemp- 
tion allowance and any tax loss brought 
forward from a previous year. As from 
January I, 1942, the percentage payable 
had been raised from 16 to 20, while as 
from the beginning of the current year 
there had been a further increase to 224 
per cent. In 1941 a tax of 5 per cent. on 
dividends payable to shareholders non- 
resident in the Union had been introduced, 
and since the close of the financial year 
it had been increased to 7} per cent. 


LABOUR AND SUPPLIES DIFFICULTIES 


During the latter part of the year serious 
shortage of native labour had restricted 
Operations at the mine to a considerable 
extent. Since the close of the financial 
year there had been some easing of the 
position, but the many calls made upon 
native labour supply for defence purposes 
must be expected to have a continued 
adverse effect on the volume of labour 
available for service on the mines. 

Difficulties had also been experienced 
throughout the year in obtaining adequate 
supplies of esseniual materials. In order 
to ensure that mining supplies were used 
to the best advantage, an agreement had 
been entered into, in common with other 
companies in industry, whereby stocks, 
purchases, allocation, distribution and 
rationing of such suoplies were controlled 
by a mine stores department of the 
Transvaal Chamber of Mines. 
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Owing to the shortage of paper the report 
of the proceedings at the meeting wouldg 
not be circulated to shareholders. Copies 
could, however, be obtained on application 
to the head office in Johannesburg or to 
the London office. 

At the end of the year there had been 
441 employees on full time duty in the 
armed forces. Munitions production had 
been well maintained in mine workshops. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





CITY DEEP LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of 
South Africa) 


DR HANS PIROW’S STATEMENT 


Dr Hans Pirow, the chairman, presided 
at the annual meeting of City Deep, 
Limited, held, on the 2oth inst. in 
Johannesburg. 

After reviewing operations for 1942, the 
chairman said the total profit had been 
£822,774. Dividends had absorbed 
£408,750 and provision for taxation had 
amounted to £435,448. Further provision 
in respect of miners’ phthisis outstanding 
liability had been £24,169. 

Net expenditure on capital account for 
the year had been £91,731, of which 
£35,350 had been charged to appropriation 
account, being the amount in excess of 
working capital of £56,381 in hand at the 
beginning of the year. The bulk of that 
expenditure had been in connection with 
air-cooling plant at number 4 shaft, which 
was now in operation. That plant, which 
was situated on the surface at number 4 
shaft was passing into the mine approxi- 
mately 280,000 cubic feet of air per minute 
and considerable benefits had already been 
obtained in the workings served by the 
shaft. 

In conformity with the general policy 
of the gold-mining industry to conserve 
essential stores and materials to the fullest 
possible extent, development had _ been 
carried out on a much reduced scale, the 
total amounting to 23,455 ft., which was a 
decrease of 39,819 ft. compared with the 
previous year’s figure. 

Payable ore proved had totalled 510,300 
tons of an average value of 5 dwt. per ton. 
Of that, 480,700 tons had been in the Main 
Reef Leader and had been valued at 5.2 
dwt. per ton, while the remaining 29,600 
tons had been in the South Reef and had 
been valued at 3.3 dwt. per ton. 

Available ore reserve as re-estimated at 
December 31, 1942, had been 3,693,000 
tons, of an average value of 5.3 dwt. over 
a stoping width of 43.5 in. Available ore 
reserve showed a decrease of 420,900 tons 
compared with the previous year’s figure, 
the value and width being greater by 
0.1 dwt. and 0.2 of an inch respectively. 


PRICE RECEIVED FOR GOLD 


The. price received for gold and the rate 
at which normal income-tax had been 
payable by the company had remained 
unchanged throughout the year. _ There 
had been, however, an increase in the 
special contribution which was based on 
taxable income before deduction of re- 
demption allowance, and any tax loss 
brought forward from a previous year. As 
from January I, 1942, the amount payable 
had been raised from 16 per cent. to 20 
per cent., while as from the beginning of 
the current year there had been a further 
increase to 22} per cent. In 1941 a tax of 
5 per cent. on dividends on non-resident 
shareholders had been introduced, and 
since the close of the company’s financial 
year it had been increased to 74 per cent. 

During the latter part of the year opera- 
tions at the mine had been hampered by a 
serious shortage of native labour. Diffi- 
culties had also been experienced through- 
out the year in obtaining adequate supplies 
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of essential materials, and every effort had 
e been made to effect economies and conserve 
existing stocks. In that connection and in 
order to ensure that mining supplies were 
used to the best advantage, an agreement 
had been entered into by the company in 
common with other companies in the in- 
dustry whereby stocks, purchases, alloca- 
tion, distribution and rationing of such 
supplies were controlled by a Mine Stores 
Department of the Transvaal Chamber of 
Mines under the direction of the Executive 
Committee of the Chamber. 


In order to conserve paper stocks, the 
report of the proceedings at the meeting 
would not be circulated to shareholders. 
Copies of the report could be obtained, 
however, on application to the head office 
in Johannesburg or to the London office. 


A large number of the ‘company’s Euro- 
pean employees was absent on military 
service. In addition, the mine had con- 
tinued to carry out its share of munitions 
production. 


THE ECONOMIST 


THE INDUSTRIAL AND 
GENERAL TRUST 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND AGAIN 12 PER CENT. 


The fifty-fifth ordinary general meeting 
of The Industrial and General Trust, 
Limited, was held, on the 24th instant, 
in London. , 

Mr. W. Sandford Poole (the chairman) 
said that last year he had stated that the 
outbreak of hostilities in the Far East 
would undoubtedly adversely affect their 
revenue. The accounts submitted showed 
a reduction of £26,759 in the gross income 
of the past year. Apart from the adverse 
effects of the war in the Pacific, the normal 
revenue of the year had been more than 
maintained. The revenue, after providing 
for taxation, was £265,264 as compared 
with £275,637 in 1941-2. The preference 
dividend was covered over 4} times and 
they were able to maintain the ordinary 
dividend at 12 per cent. as in the past 
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five years and to increase the amount car- 
ried forward by £26,542. With the imme- 
diate and post-war outlook so uncertain, 
the substantial carry-forward of £184,746 
was a useful revenue reserve. 

The result of a valuation showed that 
the £8,025,000 at which the investments 
stood in the balance sheet was represented 
with a satisfactory margin. In other words, 
not only their capital but their reserve of 
£1,850,000 and their carry-forward were, 
on the basis of the valuation, intact, with 
a margin. ; : 

Dealing with South American interests, 
he said it was to be hoped that the 
Brazilian Government would move much 
further towards meeting the terms upon 
which the various loans had been sub- 
scribed, chiefly in this country and the 
United States. With regard to the Argen- 


- tine, Britain was, in fact, now fighting her 


battles without her help. It seemed to him 
that the British public had reason to expect 
much more benevolent treatment from a 
country for which the British had done 
so much when she was growing up. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





The report and accounts were adopted. 








(Continued from page 699) 


ment; and (4) the recommendation of the Forster Com- 
mittee on the Recruitment of Juveniles that national 
minimum wage rates should be fixed for juvenile workers, 
and that the scale should be determined under the 
machinery of the National Conciliation Scheme. In the 
light of these circumstances, the Board of Investigation has 
modified the 1940 agreement, to make it possible for the 
National Conciliation Board during the currency of that 
agreement to entertain requests by either side for dealing 
with any element in the wage structure of the industry on a 
national basis. It is pointed out, however, that questions 
raised by either party about the interpretation of the 1940 
agreement in its modified form shall be dealt with as 
follows: (a) A question which relates exclusively to those 
provisions which are concerned with district wage arrange- 
ments shall be dealt with by the District Referee but 
subject to the provisions governing the transfer of district 
questions to the National Board ; and (b) all other ques- 
tions shall be dealt with by the National Tribunal. 


Air Ministry Works 


It is a pity that the time-lag between the publication 
of the Comptroller and Auditor-General’s report on the 
Appropriation Accounts, and the expenditure which is the 
subject of his examination, prevents comment in the press 
or in-Parliament at the time. As it is, the damage has been 
done, and the chief value of the report lies in its indication 
of the need for constant vigilance over the Service depart- 
ments’ expenditure. The most serious criticism arising from 
the Report on the 1941 Air Services Appropriation Account 
is that of excessive expenditure incurred in connection with 
the provision of landing facilities at a requisitioned airfield. 
As a result of modifications in the original scheme, owing 
to changing operational requirements and the use of heavy 
bombers, and of the labour and transport difficulties due to 
the nature and location of the site, the work of extending the 
existing runways, for which the sum of £60,000 was sanc- 
tioned by the Treasury in August, 1940, finally worked out 
at a cost of £832,000, nearly fourteen times the original 
estimate. The great part of the construction was executed 
on a target cost basis, which emphasises the disadvantages 
of this method of contract. It is therefore satisfactory to 
learn from the report that the fixed price contract has largely 
superseded the target cost system in the Air Ministry’s 
major works. The bulk of the Ministry’s construction pro- 
gramme is presumably completed by now, but additional 
works in the way of extensions and adaptions, especially to 


meet the needs of the United States Army Air Corps, will 
still be necessary. 


Pork in Quantity 


Butchers have had an inordinate amount of pork, 
especially in London, during the last month. About 40 per 


cent of London supplies have been pork, and _ there 
have been many complaints. The other meat is quickly 
bought, and customers then have no choice. They complain 
that they cannot eat it, that they are tired of it, and, above 
all, since it is more expensive than beef or mutton, that 
they get less meat on their ration. The reason for the appear- 
ance of pork is that it is surplus at this season in the United 
States, and large quantities have reached this country. Had 
it been possible to distribute it more evenly over the couniry 
(some districts have had none of it) it would have been 
less noticeable, and the complaints fewer. Since the price of 
pork is relatively high, less shipping space is needed to 
honour the ration. All complaints about the meat ration 
boil down to transport. Some areas only get home-killed 
meat, and consequently less weight. Others get only im- 
ported meat, and the complaint is that they have to be 
content with meat of poorer quality. The basis of the com- 
plaints about pork lies in the uneven distribution, which is 
probably not altogether avoidable, since internal transport 
has to be conserved. In this case, the pork would have been 
gladly accepted had the reason for its bountifulness been 
given. 


* * « 


Bismuth Control 


The United States War Production Board has intro- 
duced an allocation system for bismuth, a move which 
suggests that stricter control measures may also be pending 
in this country. In normal times the bulk of the 
world’s bismuth goes into medicines, pigments for the 
ceramics industry and some low-melting alloys. To-day, 
there is only just enough bismuth available to meet essential 
war needs. Bismuth has some special properties which 
make it indispensable for certain uses in armament pro- 
duction, These properties include, besides the low-melting 
point, the tendency to expand on cooling and the dia- 
magnetic character of bismuth. Bismuth is, in fact, the most 
diamagnetic substance known and is repelled by a magnet. 
To-day it is largely employed as solder for munitions, for 
making patterns in aircraft manufacture, for centring 
machine-tool bearings, as nozzles for automatic sprinklers 
and as contact point in electric fire alarms. Molten bismuth 
alloy is frequently employed for testing vital tubing in aero- 
planes, tanks and ships. When poured into tubing the alloy 
squeezes through any possible holes and on cooling it splits 
Open weak seams in the tubing owing to its expansion. As 
the great bulk of the bismuth is recovered as by-product in 
the smelting of lead, copper and other non-ferrous as well 
as precious metals, exact production figures are not avail- 
able. In 1940, world production was estimated by the US 
Bureau of Mines at about 3,000,000 Ibs., but it may be 
somewhat larger now. The United States, Mexico, Peru and 
Canada are producing the bulk of world supplies, but some 
bismuth is also produced in Europe, including Spain, Jugo- 
slavia, Belgium, Germany and France. European produc- 
tion, however, covers only a minor part of the European 
demand, which before the war used to absorb about one-half 
of world supplies. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


DESPITE the further contraction in turn- 
over, which according to the bargains 
received has reached virtually the lowest 
level this year, the undertone in the 
markets remains quietly firm. The out- 
standing development of the week has 
been the rally in the Funds. Both short 
and long dated issues have participated in 
the advance which has in general eli- 
minated the recent falls, although the 
volume of business in the gilt edged market 
does not seem to have experienced any 
corresponding improvement. In the foreign 
bond market, Chilean loans failed to hold 
an earlier advance on the renewal of the 
copper contract with the United States. 
Similarly, Japanese issues reacted slightly 
after a minor improvement. Absence of 
support for the prior charges in the home 
ral market led to a general easing of 
prices. In particular, the GW 4 per cent 
debenture fell 14 points. Junior issues 
were fairly steady, after a minor recession 
at the reopening. A slightly easier tendency 
among Argentine issues in the foreign rail 
market was accentuated in midweek by 
the proposal of BA Western to extend 
the moratorium on interest payments. 
Senior charges lost up to 3 points, with 
correspondingly smaller falls for equity 
stocks. 
* 


Small mixed movements predominated 
in the industrial market. Changes among 
brewery shares, apart from a rise of Is. 
for Taylor Walker, were downward. 
Tobacco shares, however, were steady. 
Heavy industrial shares failed to attract 
attention, and small declines were plentiful. 
Exceptionally, Carlton Main fell 3s. on the 
year’s lower profit and dividend. Motor 
and aircraft issues were dull, with occa- 
sional losses seldom exceeding 6d. Ship- 
ping shares were idle. Minor improve- 
ments were scattered throughout the tex- 
tile section, although Fine Spinners ordin- 


COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY 


Fire Wastage.—Speaking to aircraft 
workers recently, the Minister of Aircraft 
Production dealt with the waste caused by 
fires which could be avoided. The out- 
break of fires in this country amounts to 
about 1,000 a day, and the majority are 
caused by carelessness. If only one in a 
million cigarette ends resulted in a fire, 
there would be 200 a day from this cause. 
Loss by fire exceeds the money value, 
monthly, of 400 Spitfires, or 100 twin- 
engine bombers, three destroyers, or 20 
corvettes, as well as the loss of actual 
material and time. 


Directorate of | Woodworking. — By 
arrangement with the Ministry of Produc- 
tion and the Departments concerned, and 
in order to co-ordinate demands for wood- 
working and to utilise to the best advantage 
the 1acilities of the industry, it has been 
decided to establish a Directorate of Wood- 
working under the Director-General of 
Equipment and Stores in the Ministry of 


Supply. The Directorate, of which the 
director is Mr R. H. Hall, and the deputy 
director Mr H. Freeman, will make 


arrangements for the allocation of capacity 
for the fabrication of all woodworking 
requirements for all Government depart- 
ments, except those for the specialised 


ary weakened on the years’ results. The 
preliminary statement of Dunlop occa- 
sioned a fall of 1s. for that stock, and in 
a dull dollar group, Brazilian Traction lost 
4+ point. 

x 


Some investment demand in the kaffir 
market for the June dividend paying issues 
relieved the general quietness. [Interest in 
diamond shares was mainly confined to De 
Beers, the deferred rising 14 points. 
Rubber issues were idle, and occasional 
movements ranging from 6d. to Is. in the 
tea market displayed no definite trend. 
Leading issues in the oil market were firm. 

Anglo-Ecuadorian and VOC im- 
proved on the maintenance of the year’s 
dividends. Ultramar, however, weakened 
on the development report. 


‘“* FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 

















Pease Cimees Security Indices 

sargains Da 

1943 inS.E. | j949 

List . - 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
shares* | Int.+ 
¢ § 

May 20..... 4,090 2,494 135-1 
ge AEE 4,144 2,804 99 -3 135-0 
ere 4,828 | Whit M. 99 -3 135-0 

ee 4,364 3,380 99 -2 135-0 
a Ae 4,242 2,802 135-0 














* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1943: highest, 99:7 (May 11), lowest, 94-1 
(Jan. 4). 20 Fixed Int., 1943: highest, 136 -8 (Jan. 22) 
owest, 134-5 (Jan. 4). 
§ Old basis. 


’ 


t New basis in S.E. List. 


New York 


LaBOUR disputes and the tax controversy 
coniinued to exert persistent restrictive 
pressure on trading throughout last week 
on Wall Street. Sporadic buying occa- 
sioned by the satisfactory war news failed 
to stem the downward tendency of 
quotations until midweek, when a sharp 
rally raised industrial and rail leaders to 
peak levels for the past two years. 


Total share dealings : May 20, 1,299,000 ; 
May 21, 922,000; May 22*, 433,000; 
May 23, 790,000; May 24, 889,000; 
May 25, 1,322,000. 


* Two-hour session only. 


needs of certain Ministries, such as for 
aircraft components and ships’ fitiings. 
The primary object of the Directorate will 
be to ensure the most economical use of 
labour, plant and premises, and the director 
will be assisted by an advisory trade panel. 


Scottish and Swedish Co-operation.— 
The sales of the Scottish Co-operative 
Wholesale Society for the past year were 
£34,539,715, an increase of £2,364,071, 
which, excluding purchase tax, represents 
7.6 per cent. The output of the Society’s 
own productive works was £10,995,233, an 
increase of 12 per cent. The surplus 
totalled £1,122,629. The Society, jointly 


with the Co-operative Wholesale Society . 


of Sweden, is controlling the British Luma 
Co-operative Electric Lamp Society, Ltd., 
of Glasgow. This has a capital of £139,200, 
and last year made a deficit of £2,311 on a 
production of £51,045 on sales through 
cO-operative societies in Britain. 


Cotton for Senegal.—Facilities for the 
supply of cotton fabrics from this country 
to Senegal have now been arranged. Sup- 
plies will come from firms who normally 
export to the French and British West 
African markets, and for the time being 
will be strictly confined to stocks. Goods 
will be consigned to Senegal through the 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1935-36 = 100) 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) 
































1943 | | 

| ;——— | May | May | May 

| Low | High| 5, | 12, | 19, 

| Jan. | May | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 

|"s | 19 | | 
347 Industrials ....| 81-1 | 97-2 | 96-9 | 96-7 | 97-2 
y  SPeaaeeeee 72-6 ,98°5(6)| 98-5 | 96-1 | 97-1 
40 Utilities. +1211. 67-9 '83-9(a)| 83-8 | 83-9 | 83-9 
419 Stocks ........ | 78-5 | 95-1 | 94-9 | 94-7 | 95-1 
Av. yield %#. 2112. | 8°56 |4.55(0)] 4°55 | 4-56 | 4-57 
(a) May 12. (6) May 5. * 50 Common Stocks. 
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May | May | May | May | May | May 
is | | 1s | “17 | 18 | 19 
117-3. | 116-5 116-7 | 116-5 


117-6 | 118-7 
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1943: High, 119-0, May 16; Low, 99-5, Jan. 2. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
May 29, 1943 Capital versions Money 
£ £ £ 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 706. 
Including Excluding 
Yeart Conversions Conversions 


£ £ 
748,474,404 733,125,320 


NN a cinia erage protpinetas aratere 
Noo cierGins cxawiewedste 731,329,141 727,327,082 
Destination (Conversions Excluded) 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Year} U.K. ex. U.K. Countries 
1 er 731,110,958 1,375,685 638,677 
j |. 2 any eee 727,090,286 199,308 37,488 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 
Yeart Deb. Pref. Ord. 


£ f £ 
725,910,493 659,837 6,554,990 
721,490,741 478,788 5,357,553 
+ Includes Government issues to May 18, 1943, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which 
permission to deal has been granted. 


CONVERSIONS AND REPAYMENTS 


Commercial Union Assurance Com- 
pany.—The £415,459 outstanding West of 
Scotland 5 per cent debenture stock will 
be repaid at 105 on January I, 1944. 


NEWS 


Ministry of Supply, and distribution in the 
territory will be undertaken by the French 
authorities. 

Better Sausages.—From July 25th, pork 
and beef sausages will contain 7} per cent 
of soya flour, and the meat content, which 
varies now between 30 and 45 per cent, 
will be fixed at 37! per cent. The protein 
value of soya is three times that of 
meat, and the new sausages will be roughly 
equivalent in protein value to pre-war- 
sausages. The soya flour will also improve 
the taste of the sausages. 

** THE ECONOMIST ”* SENSITIVE 


PRICE INDEX 
(1935=100) 








May | May | May 
24 25 


| | 

| May | May 

| 20, | 21, | , , 

1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
! 











| ) 
cr eee | 117.5 | 117.5 | 117.6 | 117.6 | 117.8 
Raw materials..... | 182.3 | 182.3 | 182.3 | 182.3 | 182.3 
Complete Index. ...| 146.4 | 146.4 | 146.5 | 146.5 | 145.6 
| Mar. | Aug. | May | April May 
; J, 31, 26, if 19, 
, 1937*| 1939 | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 











CONE ics dncevnes 1147.9, 92.2 | 115.7| 117.6 | 117.7 
Raw materials..... | 207.3 | 122.9 | 172.7 | 182.3 | 182.3 
Complete Index... .| 175.1 | 106.4 | 141.3) 146.5 | 146.5 


| 











* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended May 22, 1943, total 
ordinary revenue was £35,230,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £106,545,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £110,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£1,218,077, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £514.439,000 against £411,588,000 


for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
_ REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 





Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
wes (£ thousands) 





















































| April ; A | io es J 
Revenue i 1 | | | —— 
| to 4 | ended | ende 
May May May — 
25, 22, | i942 | 1983 
1942 1943 | 
l ! 
OrpinaRyY | y } 
REVENUE | 
Income Tax ..... 85,348 | 96,729 9,414 10,672 
BOPBAE 5. 0500000 5,901 5,912 | 320 410 
Estate, etc., { 

Duties ........ 15,886 | 14,536 | 1,616 1,876 
SIQMPSE ......000 1,730 1,390 | 860 | 800 
| eer 3,593 2,733 430 | 310 
SS ae 30,860} 50,512 | 4,490| 6,201 
Other Inland Rev. 150 100 20 10 
Total Inland Rev.| 143,467 | 171,912 | 17,150 | 20,279 
Customs ........ 65,048 | 75,380 | 9,369 | 10,832 
POEEG sos wsonees 51,700 | 57,500 2,900 | 3,200 
Total Customs & | 

Excise .....2++ 116,748 | 132,880 | 12,269 | 14,032 
Motor Duties .... 2,928 1,617 ‘ee 
Canadian Govt. \ 

Contribution. ..| 40,449 8,989 | 
Post Office (Net | 

Receipts)...... 7,250 3,250 600 200 
Wireless Licences. 270 300 a. oe 
Crown Lands ....; 160 140 : 
Receipts from 

Sundry Loans . 488 748 ae ae 
Miscell. Receipts .} 11,230 | 9,411 1,111 | 719 
Total Ord. Rev.| 322,990 | 320,259 40,119 | 35,230 
SELF-BALANCING | | 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 11,950 | 13,400 1,750 | 1,800 
a ae 334,94 940 | 333,659 | 41,869 | 37, 030° 

| 
Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
— (£ thousands) _ 
Expenditure al ee we | Week | Week 
pes 4 | ended | ended 
| May | May | May | May 
| 2 22, | 1942 | 1943 
1942 | 1943 | 
ORDINARY 

EXPENDITURE | 
Int. & Man. of | 

Nat. Debt ....; 56,221 | 58,097 | 1,291 1,065 
Payments to N., | | 

Ireland ....... 653 | 671 | 
Other Cons. F und | 

Services....... 347 | 267 | 69 
ree 57,221 | 59,035! 1,360; 1,065 
Supply Services. .| 676,375 | 774,445 | 91,660 | 105,480 
Total Ord. Exp| 733, 596 | = 853, 480° | § 93, 020 106, 545, 
SELF-BALANCING | | 
P.O. & Brdcastg.' 11,950 | 13,400; 1,750! 1,800 
eres wenn 846,880 | 94,770 | 108,345 

| | 








After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£4,534 to {2,655,755, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
raised the gross National Debt by 


£71,720,875 to £17,378 million. 
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NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 























A I so 5605 sn besos eeccsesesse 200 
Overseas Trade Guarantees...............000- 100 
300 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
= i ee | W. d 
| Treasury | Means | Trea- | 
___|__Advances_| Sury Total 
Date | ’ Bank aa Float- 
Ten- | tap Public ot | Dect 
der | pts. | Eng- | 
ee | When 
1) =e a oe a 
May 23 | 975-0 | Not available 
1943 
Feb. 20 | 990 0 | 
ae a > 1829-7) 230-1 j 24-7 | 1000-5 4065 ‘1 
Mar. 6 | 975 | Not available 
» 13 | 975 0 ” ” | 
» 20 | 975-0) | 
»” on 2838 -9 ‘282 Si 6-5 | "969-0 | 4096-9 
Apr. 3 | 975-0) | Not available 
» 10] 975-0) | ” ” ! 
» 17} 980-0) | ne 
» 24, 990-0 1867-2 203-8 [’ -» | 1043-5; 4104-5 
May 1 /1005-0 | Not available | 
” 8 1020 0 } ” ” | 
» 15 |1035-0 ue 2» 
” 22 1050-0, ee A a a ae 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
| Amount eee F ta 
Date of | | of Allot. Allotted 
ender | at 
| Oftered Arp auotted ment | Min. 
se % Rate 
1942 | \ s. d. | 
~ 2 75-0 | 143-9 | 75-0} 20 0-78; 42 
Feb. 26 75-0 | 172-8 | 75-0 | 19 11-86 24 
Mar. 5 75-0 | 161-7 | 75-0 | 19 11-68 25 
» 12 75-0 | 164-5 | 75-0 20 0-29 30 
» 49 75-0 | 169-9 5:0 | 20 0-58 30 
» 26 75-0 | 157-4] 75-0 | 20 1 82 ll 
Apr. 2 75-0 | 150-6 | 75-0 | 20 2°39 30 
~ 80-0 | 164-3 | 80-0 | 20 2-57 31 
» 16 85-0 | 159-2 | 85:0 | 20 2-77 37 
» ae 90-0 | 153-1 | 90:0 | 20 2-85 43 
> a 90:0 | 167°0 | 90-0 | 20 0-17 40 
May 7 90-0 | 179-0 | 90-0 | 20 0-39 36 
< -e 90-0 | 154-7 | 90:0 | 20 0-44 44 
_» 2% 90-0 | 157-2 | 90-0 | 20 0-46! 44 

















On May 21st applications at £99 14s. lld. per cent for 
bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of following week were accepted 
as to about 44 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. There were no 
applications for Saturday. {£90 millions of Treasury Bills 
are being offered for May 28th. For the week ending 
May 29th, the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits 
to the maximum amount of £35 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 

















: | 30% 3% 24% 

ber N.S.C, | Defence Savings — a. 
Bonds Bonds 1951-53 

Apr. 35...<-5<5 ~ 6,434 | 3,170 | 21,885!) 29,581 
yp Sess 968s J 3,128 9,595}}; 13,775 
SS 5,221 1,531 4,000||} 6,391 
Mey %. v<s.s0% 5,450 1,945 7,619}!; 12,506 
~~ eer, 7,146 3,830 18,581\|| 22,964 

SS ee 9,702 ae 16,450]}, 26,573 
SRC cha caee ae 17,875)], 22,027 
Totals to date . .| 803,201*| 576,732*|1216934+1|'331723t1) 

ed 182 ay + 125 weeks. t 26 weeks. 


|| Including all Series. 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
May 25th amounted to a total value of £56,659,670. 
Up to Apr. 24th, principai of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £103, 272,000 has been repaid. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
‘ RETURNS 


MAY 26, 1943 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issued: £ Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circln .... 944,970,552 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 988,112,994 
partment.... 55,271,166 | Other Secs... "85 9, 894 
Silver Coin... 12,012 
Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ....... 1000,000,000 
Gold Coin & 
Bullion = (at 
168s. per oz. 
a 241,718 
1000,241,718 1000,241 241,7 718 





BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. .. 171,037,838 
Ses , 202,412 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 3,248,652] Discounts & 
—_———— Advances... 4,607,306 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 14,243,259 
Bankers..... 174,066,736 —_—__— 
Other Accts... 50,968,753 18,850,565 
—- eee 55,271,166 
225,035, 489 Gold & Silver 
TER. ss inne 879,984 
246,039,553 246,039,553 





* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 














1942 1943 
| May | May | May | May 
| 27 12 19 | 26 











Issue Dept. : | 
Notes in circulation... .. 788 -6| 951-6) 947 3 945 -0 
Notes in banking depart-| 











NE EE rer | 41 6 48-7) 52 9 55 +3 
Government debt and, | 
SOCUTIESF . cc ccccss 828 - 1 * ; * . a? 3 
Other securities ........ 1-9 0) 
ee eee cs “0; a 9 0 0 0: 
Gold, valued at s. per 2 
MMM Res caedcscnes '168 - 00 168" "00 168 00 168: ‘00 
Deposits : 
‘Pablic Cnbhics ean aaee 7 6 20-7; 18 4 3:2 
NS EO Ce 146-6 140-1) 140-7, 174:1 
eer 47-8 54-2) 51-1) 51-0 
Sean 202 -0 ta 210-2 228-3 
Banking Dept. Secs.: | | 
Government.........+- 150-0, 161 3 153-7, 171-0 
Discounts, etc.......... 2 } a p = 3 2 $ 
GREE... os 0c cicweeees ss < 6-0, 2 
Se aisidleenpeepanibes | 177-1 183-2! 174-0 189-8 
Banking depart. res. ..... | 42 8 49° | 33 = 56 2 
‘* Proportion“ ........... 21-1) 23 0, 25-5, 24-5 
* ‘Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £950 million 
to £1,000 million on April 13, 1943. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. 0d. per fine ounce throughout the week. 

In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows 


Date Cc ae Two » 
OER ae 23} 233 
| errr ere 234 234 

A SNARE 234 234 

tg RE 233 23%. 
EM aiseakinbaies 234 234 


The New York market price of fine silver remained 
at 443 cents per ounce throughout the week. 





MONEY MARKET 


Exchange Rates—The following rates fixed by the 
Bank of England remained unchanged between May 
2st and May 27th. (Figures in brackets are par of 
exchange.) 


United States. $ (4.862) 4-02}-034; mail transfers 
ray Boar .« ~ $ (4-863) 4-43-47; mail trans- 
ee Franes (25 -224) 17 -30—40. 
Sweden. Krona etait +159) TT. 16 *85-95, bank notes 
at Bank of England, 17-40 kr. Dutch West Indies. 
Florin (12-11) 17-58-62; Portu; 
99 -80-100 -20; mail transfers 99- -80-100 -30. 
$4 -02-04 ; mail transfers 4- -02-043. Brazil. 
cr. (buying). Uruguay. 7-°6597 p. (buying). 
Fixed Rates for a at Bank of England for 


Clearing Offices. Spain. Peseta 40-50 (Official rate). 
Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. 


83-645 


Escudos (110) - 
Paname. 


Market Rates.—The following rates remained un- 
a between May 21st and May 27th: 


gypt. Piastres (974) 978-§. India. Rupee (18d. per 
rape 1744-1840. Belgian go. Francs 1763-2. 

hina. May 21-24, National $ 244-34d.,; May 25, 
wae -3%;. fran. RI. 128-330. 

Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia 
and Paraguay, for which no rate of exchange is quoted 
in London. Rate for payment into Argentine special 
account is 15 -98 pesos. 


Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have 


» remained unchanged as follows: United States. 3 cent 
pm.-par. Canada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents 


pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 
MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates re- 
mained unchanged between May 21st and May 27th :— 
Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). 
Discount rates : Bank 1 Bills 60 days 14% 3 months 


14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, las he 
Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1% ; a months, 1 
Day-to-day money, 1-1}%. Short Loans, 1-H 
Bank deposit rates $%. Discount deposit at call oe ; 
at notice 13% 


__NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 














F | : 

New York | May | May | May | May | May | May 

on 19 | 20 | 21 22 24 | 25 

| | i | 
oss. | a = 

Cables :— Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents 
London ....; 40238) 40238) 40238] 40238] 4023§} 40245 
Montreal . . .!90 -125;90 180/90 - 180/90 - 180/90 -180/90 -180 
Zurich {23 -33t/23 -334/23 -33+/23 “33t 23 -33t|23 -33t 





B. Res. -10*|25 -10*/25 -10*'25- 10*/25- 10*/25 -10* 
5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18! 5-181 5-18 | 5-18 
* Official ies rate 29-78. 





} Free rate 37-00. § Bid. 








Working ( 


Liverpool 

Mancheste 
Newcastle 
Nottingha 
Sheffield . 
Southamp 


12 Towns 


Dublin*. . 


GRAIN, e 
Wheat 


Eng. Ge 


COFFEE ( 
Santos, 


Costa R 


LARD 
LARD (ps 


English 
SUGAR (r 
Centrifu 
c.i.f. | 
REFINE 
Granula 


Granula 
consu 


West Ir 
TOBACCO 
Indian 


Rhodes; 
stemr 


COTTON | 
Raw, M 
” G 
Yarns, . 


Cloth, 
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‘eee 
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Wheat, 
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Rye, Cl 
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PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS OVERSE AS B ANK RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
& thousands RETURNS Million rupees 
~- ce ‘ ~_ » Me y, | Ma / May 
_ oe U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE a | Apel | Ape) May | Mav 
ASSETS 1982 1983 1943 1943 | 1943 
Ended from Jan. 1 to Million $’s Gold coin & bullion} 444, 444) 444444) 444 
a upee coin........ 281; 164 164 147; 136 
y | , | Balances abroad...) 544) 802) 811) 758) 774 
May May May May 12 U.S.F.R. Banks May | May | May | May Sterling securities ..} 2,519] 4,936] 5,015} 5,155] 5,235 
23, 22, 23, 22, RESOURCES 21, | 6, | 13, ‘ Ind. Govt. rup. secs.| 1,442} 1,296| 1,277} 1,257| 1,257 
1942 | 1943 | 1942 | 1943 Gold certifs. on hand and) 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 Investments.......| | 83) 55, 54) 75) =| 75 
“ a from Treasury ..... pe co = = = és 20,235 LIABILITIES _ | 
otal reserve ............ , 0,637| 20,645 | Notes in circ. : India| 4,248] 6,734| 6,776| 6,897) 6,961 
ov nae one Total cash reserves ....... 299} 352) 355] 5 ¥ i ke ; ? 4 ; 
} nn Cg at oe chasse 5i7vag | Total U.S. Govt. secs. 1111) 2,445] 6,531) 6,172! oan Desens Pay a a oe oe 
94 Bradford........ "327 40,976 Total bills and secs. ...... 2,461) 6 560) 6, ,211| 6,061 eae 516} 464, 470! 475! 491 
4 Bristol ae} 48,914 14,436 Total ee -. een 24, 530} 28,948! 28, 544 28,496 Reserve ratio. . ++ + 163 “2% 78 1% 179 -1% 180 -0°%|80 +3°, 
- _ adeneeges F.R. notes in circn........ 8,916] 13,158 13,200! 13,255 pei 
™ Leicester eee teas ee Eacets _. honk ee a E Lo a tos 1640 | RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Liverpool ....... : Mr. bank res. dep......... : 05) 11,882 
Manchester...... ose 4 Rg 4 Govt. deposits ........... 304, 722) "630! _'379 Million £N.Z.’s 
Newcastle . . . 32598 | 31'518 | Total deposits ........... 14,217| 14,099) 13,707| 13,568 Mar. Mar. Mar. ) Mar 
pe oe all 10043 | 107389 | Total liabilities... + ooo 24°530| 28/948) 28/544 28,496 ie) 1. | 8. | 15, 
18 a 18651 | 20:927 Reserve ratio............ 90 +0%%|75 -8% 76 °7°%'77 -0% Assets 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
13 Southampton.... 88 140 2,581 : ees | { Gold and stg. exch........ 22-52) 34-07) 34-85) 34-07 
| SOURCES Advances to State........| 29°13) 34-20) 32-66) 33-08 
12 Towns ....... 26,517 24.075 | 624,660 | 577,881 Monetary gold stock...... 22,709} 22,473) 22, 454, 22,455 seater sect as et wade calat 7 15) 4 46 4-46) or} -46 
Be: : : eS bank currency.| 3,299} 4, 014) 4, 044! 4,051 LIABILITIES 
he 5,722 | 5,934 |1 Lrasizities Bank notes.............- | 23-56) 30-04| 30-26) 30-22 
| | 138,104 | 145,468 Money in circulation. ..... 11,888| 16,683) 16,741| 16,795 | Demand labs.) State 1..| 18-08] 16-97] 24.94] 19.22 
Treasury cash and dep. ...| 2,492) 2,967) 2, 882 2,643 Banks and others ........ 15-70) 25-27) 16-75) 21-33 
*M. | 
™ ay 16, 1942, and May 15, 1943. wilt Reserve to sight liabs. .... 141 496147 0% 148 -49%'48 -1% 
306 
259 BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 
565 May 18, May 25, Mayl18, M ‘ : 
65 ’ 1943 5 co q = May 18, May 25 
CEREALS AND MEAT : _ 7 
= GRAIN, ote. seein cette ee cotinnes MISCELLANEOUS 
iad s. d. s. d. continu : CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, Lond 
i, St. ‘a Cloth, Overall Cloth, 38} in. s.d. s. 4. sae a ; } ties 
a ee SY Oi Steck 5 iG | men es or ites toto) 
nis- a oe 80 Ib Drill, 30 in., 80 x 46, 6-ton loads and upwards ton 81 0 61 0 
ae en 333 «(38 3 Ife & We........... 7310 7310 ” 
| wey ng. Gaz., av. “ng cwt. (a 2 : a a AS Gor — bo s. ¥, Ss. ee 60/0/0  60/0/0 
eee ee . m. . 
aes, a’ Plata, igo It Ib., f.0.b. - 13 10 13 10} Pernau HD.........0cceeceeees an tim. ‘eadiiaaamaaamiiats ait ton{ — 65/0/0 
~ re oo — ap a HEMP (pet ton) — Manilla, spot a as », Tartaric, English, less 5%. .Ib 4 7 ri 4 
ng! mg sides ....... eeeuae 4 67 67 phe ( a " , RiSi@ Sisinicisie eicisieie:sisisic'e . m. Ammonia, Sulphate...... per ton 10/2/0 10/2/60 
os Imported hinds .............. 6 0 6 0 per ton)— Nitrate of Soda.... ‘ 10/14/0 10/14/0 
sianies eaetetta theta { 5 2 5 2 Daisee 2/3 c. and f. Dundee...... “—- — — Sulphate. . 18/15/0 18/15/0 
" .—English ...... s. a Bice. ..s 000s “a 11/0/0 11/0/0 
: RMI oars oae0,.. ot : ot poe sae cops. (per: spindle). . 4 10. ote oy Soda Crystals ........... aa B78 
ay ajetly Bnelish per Sib. <<." 8 O48 9 | ado Hessians per yd. s-c.22. 0 8-00 08.00 | COPRA (per ton) — S.D. Strats 
06 HAMS—(per aban cut side an ; 7 : 10/40 Calcutta ee essians, Apr.- ‘di CROs aidacedecudikeuscecuias Nom. Nom. 
ae ceccccce May, f.0.b. Calcutta, 100 yds. . 42 0 43 0 HIDES (per lb.)— s. d. s. d. 
BUTTER ( PO Foons am ’ a ‘a 33 (0 34.0 Wet salted Australian, \ 40/50 Ib. 0 8 0 8 
x Tades, per “ton —African, spot Ss. s. ueensland........ 
45-0 oS ree 151 4 151 4 —No. I delivered........+....: 34 0 34 0 Cape, J’burg Ord. ...........06- 0% OO % 
ig - many ( wt. 
— a ii WOOL (per Ib.)— d. d. Dry Capes, 48/20 Te 0 92 0 9% 
55-3 = ce cceccccsccccce =? p< ; Lincoln, wethers, washed ........ 198 193 English & Welsh Market Hides— 0 6 i 
i . lec lackface, greaSy....... 4 4 
yt ye yippee Australian scrd. fleece 70’s ...... 37 37 iho dete glmataataaanl 0 8 0 8 
0-9 Goonne Ges NA ee eee 45 0 45 0 NE scrd. average snow white... 292 292 LEATHER (per Ib.)— 

00 ee, a1 0 681 0 ene... 3 24 Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. ..........44 72 Ga 
8-00 Santos, supr. c. & f..........44. Nom. Nom. TS EE 45 45 i 13 4153 
a Costa Rica, medium to good..... ee 56’s super carded ..........0. 39 39 peinenaienniaianeieaiiimnaanats 24 3234 
14-1 lle er ner See 4 9 149 ae oo  aeaenetttt 398 393 RONG cacenceonadenscdecmnee : : at 
51-0 mported....... 64 0 id ine Hi 2 3 2 3 
28-3 POTATOES (per cwt.)— MINERALS Dressing Hides............s000+ 29 29 

1140 een wf $2 5.0 | GOAL (per ton)— sd, sd | PETROLEUM PRODUGTS (per gal.)— 
me SUGAR (per cwt.)— 5 Welsh, best Admiralty.......... = : = Motor Spirit, England & Wales... 110 110 
Zs Centrifugals, 96 —" (6) Kerosene, Burning Oi] ....... 1 02 1 03 
: eit. UK /Cont Prp’ ™ Durham, best gas, f.0.b. Tyne . 31 7} 31 7 Vaporising Oil ..... z1 11 
ne Rurinzp Loxpon—- e - IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— eeainadiecaivn (}) Automotive gas oll, in ball, 
4 Granulated, 2 cwt. bags......... 10 4910 Pig, Cleveland No. 3, djd....-... 128 0 128 0 nace oe teas = * @ tT 
04-5 Granulated, 2 cwt. ban domestic Bars, Middlesbrough............ 312 6 312 6 Wales— i 
ak consumption Sage ee Senesis's 0:00 7 21 7 Steel, rails, heavy .............. 90 6 290 6 UMN o necgcacdackadaas 0 10} 0 10} 
pital West India Crystallised ......... { = 5 > 2 Pn a tga ced 20)... 299 29 9 BORON aioe cc nccacleceieciasie 011; 011% 
ao - (per ton)— 29 6 29 6 
illion TOBACCO (per Ib.)— spate Copper (c)—Electrolytic......... 62/0/0 62/0/90 | ROSIN (per ton)—American....... 33 0 33 0 
Indian stemmed and unstemmed 36 2 Tin—Standard cash ............ 275/0/0(f) 275/0/0(f) RUBBER (per Ib.)— 
‘ Lead (d)—Soft, Sate, cash .... 25/0/0  25/0/0 St. ribbed smoked sheet......... 1 6 1 6 
Mhedesien, stemmed and un-f 1 4 1 4 Spelter (a)—G.O.B., spot........ 25/15/0 25/15/0 
stemmed........ ee ae 3 6 3 6 Aluminium, ingots and bars ..... a oe SHELLAC (per ton)—TN Orange.. 205/0/0 205/0/0 
$s i ] 
-_ COTTON (per Ib.)— a : oa, home delivery Pasccsaas 195/0/0 195/0/0 TALLOW (per ton)—London Town = 31/0/0 31/0/0 
week. Raw, Mid-American ....... seeee 7°80 7°80 Antimony, English, 99% ........ 120/0/0  120/0/0 VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
ounce oso J ee 10 “$5 20 = Wolfram, Empire ..... per unit ao aro i 46/10/0 46/10/0 
Beams eee eer enee 4 . 5 / 
» 42's Cop Weft.......... 17-80 17-80 Platinum, refined ........ peroz, 9/0/0 — 9/0/0 ; 39/6 39/12/6 
on ths ” 60's Twist (Egyptian) . 26°50 26-50 Quicksilver per 76 .{ 68/10/0 68/10/0 36/12/6 36/12/6 
’ Cloth, ee joo . te, mn . s. a. a a een 69/15/0 69/15/0 29/15/0 29/15/0 
3 in x Ss. s. I 
: ‘i 38, & 4 i. Te -.. 262% 35 11 GOLD (per fine ounce) ............ 168 O 168 0 — 
ambric ting, 32} in. suLVER (per ounce)— 30/0/0 38/10/0 
‘s 72 x 60, 24’s & 24’s. 47 2 Oe  iicccccchs, copccemnnpecee 1113 1114 30/0/0 32/15/0 
f ‘3 it 7s. per ton net paper begs, jute sacks, charged ls. h. syne 1s. 6d. on return. (b) Higher Pool prices in some zones. (c) Price is at buyer’s premises. 
pained ) Including import duty and delivery charges. (e) Average for weeks ended M: vy 15 and May 22. (f) Price at which Ministry of Supply supplies consumers delivered works. 
Ne: AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
me ee ae “ye > 
1943-1943 1943 1943 1943 = 
eS GRAINS (per bushel) — Cents Cents MISCELLANEOUS (per 1b.)— Cents Cents MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)—cont. Cents Cents 
Wheat, Chicago, July........... 1428 1444 Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Dec........ t t 
= Winnipeg, July ......... 99% 993 erties : : - er oa Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot.. wae oak 
May Maize, Chicago, July.........-.. 105 105 Coffee, N.Y., cash— 0 » Jan.-Mar......... oot ae 
95 Oats, Chicago, July SRE EA 61} 63 ONS Ne rer 93 98 
Rye, Chicago, july ............. 882 93 Santee, NO. 4. o..<.ccccescese 133 133 Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cents., 96 deg. 
Z Barley, Winnipeg, July ......... 643 642 Cotton, N.Y. Am. mid., spot ..... 21-91 22-16 GR. -vevcncssrrccevssersses 3-74$ 3-743 
Cents TALS Ib.) — as Am. mid., June......... 20 -06 20 -36 . = 
40248 oy i ll a tee | OL, ie... ae uel “EE een , 
eo Tin, “NY, 8a Straits, ep 52-00 52-00 Lard, Chicago, Mar. .........--- 13-80 13-80 mien eee i 
5 -10* Gira o's lon 3060: 6 -50 6-50 Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude, per Moody’s Index of staple com- 
. br Spelter, East St. Louis, spot...... 8-25 8-25 (ea aaa 117 117 modities, Dec. 31 1931=100.. 245-7 
§ Bid. + Trading suspended. $¢ Nominal. 
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5) 
TABLE I TABLE III 
465 F 9 C et P INDEX OF GROSS PROFITS, BY ACCOUNTING PERIODS 
IRST QUARTER COMPANIES’ GROSS PROFITS— : : 
REPORTING PeRiops New Basis (iN £000’s) (Four Quarters; 1938=100. Geometric Basis) cenenie 
Based on Table II 
(All figures gross) 
Accounting Period ended in 
Pe’ 3 PR ba Phe Ba ot | 
di ear 
(1940) (1941) (1942) (1943) Ist Quarter | 2nd Quarter | 3rd Quarter 4th Quarter —— 
| Golconda. 
% | % % % ee 98 +6 98 -7 98-0 99-0 Holyrood 
All interest ........ 6,122} 7:1! 6,033| 7:2] 5,932] 7:2, 5,743| 7:9 «1940... ... eee 101 -6 100-8 101-7 99-4 Hongkong 
Preference divs. .... 13,378 | 15-7 | 14,194 | 17-1 | 13,667 | 16-7 | 13,851 | 17-0 1941..........++5. 96 -0 97-7 95-6 99-8 Inch Ken: 
Equity divs. ....... 50,639 | 59-2 | 50,720 | 60-9 | 48,265 | 59-2 | 45,752 | 56-1 1942..........0000- 100-9 100-1 101 -6* 101 -7* Kombok ( 
Madingle 
Sub-total........ | 70,139 | 82-0 | 70,947 | 85-2 | 67,864 | 83-1 | 65,346 © Provisional Rubber F 
Free reserves and net : Sampang 
carry forward ....| 12,909 | 15-1 | 10,426 | 12-6 | 11,874 | 14-5 | 14,148 | 17-3 Seremban 
Other savings* ..... 2,471 | 2-9] 1,869] 2-2] 1,962| 2-4] 2,100] 2-6 TABLE IV Sungei Sa 
Profits before tax, INDEX OF NET REPORTED PROFITS, OLD Basis, British Co 
after E.P.T. ..... 86,519 | 100 85,242 | 100 | 81,700 100 , 81,594 100 * sy DATES OF PUBLICATION ° ao 
Per cent of Year 3 Revi: i i Foreign, 4 
eases 100.0 97.3 95.5 95.4 (Revised Geometric Basis) pee a 
: (Four Quarters ended June; 1936=100) Home anc 
Rate of tax applied ‘ - - 10 Industrial 
tig sine aaa ‘| I- ! | - I- 1st Quarter | 2nd Quarter | 3rd Quarter | 4th Quarter = 
* Redemption funds, deferred repairs, etc. (grossed up at corresponding rates —— 
of tax). WN cub ccaeea aes 129-3 125-2 124-4 121-6 St. Andre\ 
Seal aaiaeege 120-7 120-8 116-8 115-1 Scottish M 
Ml citiacncetasten 112-9 104-7 101-0 * 98-6 Second Gi 
TABLE II seat 900d es0sene 0008 By 94 -4 95-4 | 93-1 — 
oe ccsecscccces _ eee oe eee 0 
t 
Gross Prorits NEw Basis a. 
Allied Nev 
By AccouNTING PERIODS TABLE V = 
(In £’000’s) DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS AND RETURN UPON CAPITAL‘ Associates 
: ce a 
Accountin, No. . Blundell ( 
Date 8 of 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 Proportion of Gross Rate of Payment Brampton 
Falling in Gos Profits (Gross) British-Be 
8 : British Be 
{ ritish Tc 
Pref. | Ord. | ToF \E h 
Ist Quarter ..... 605 | 66,409] 62,663 | 65,588 | 59,735 | _... a a | St cere) pe. | Pat. | oa Ord. a. Canning 
681 vA oe a 59,002 61,766 | ééso | Cheapside 
ss , , : Collett (J. 
1941 % o % % % % % Colvilles I 
2nd Quarter..... 425 39,068 | 39,151 | 38,025 39,491 =~" ist, a 17 151 2 d's 61 16°s 1¢°s Consolida 
see wee | nee ’ , sya ° ¢ ‘ e : . 0 
3rd, «= wwe | 25-7 | 65-0 9:3 4-5 6-9 | 12:1 | 106 Ever Rea 
3rd Quarter ..... 369 44,744 | 43,630 | 44,192 41,184 sii | 77 -— °* 71 Bel eal ee ‘2 $a | 18 .3 Financial 
si ste se , , cs Whole Year... | 23.4 | 65.5 | 11.1 4.5 6.6 | 12.4 , 10.6 pa $ 
4th Quarter ..... 918 | 151,000 | 156,895 | 148,836 | 152,730 | _... sae Gieves Lit 
337 ve | ee ++ | 62,989 | 63,794 Ist quarter.... | 19-9 | 71-3 8-8 4-2 6-9 | 17-0 | 15-1 Glenfield 
Whole Year ..... 2,317 | 301,221 | 301,676 | 296,641 |293,140; .. |... and 25°8 | 65-4 | 12:8 4:5 59 9-9 8:5 Horne Bri 
1,617 x an ... | 197,345 200,627 kilos NEW BASIS Howard & 
sed ’ Ist quarter.... | 17-6 | 63-8 | 18-6 4:7 6-0 | 17- 13-4 Imperial ( 
Qnd ,, ....| 21:3 | 54-6 | 24-1 4-6 6-0 | 11-6 8-6 Inglis & C 
3rd, -. | 20-8 | 59-5 | 19-7 4-8 63 | 12-0 | 10-0 acobs (J 
4th |, .... | 25:6 | 50-0 | 24-4 4-9 6-4 | 14-1 | 9-4 ay’s Lim 
Whole Year... | 20. 56.8 | 22.3 4.7 6.2 | 13.9 | 10.0 Johnson | 
1943 lewis (Jo 
‘ Ist quarter.... | 18-3 | 60- a4 | 4-7 : 5 | 13-3 London & 
THE ECONOMIST PROFIT FIGURES. stag Pe | ed Catal Maidenhe: 
Marconi I 
arconl 
. t Original 1941-42 figures based on adjusted net profits old basis. Subsequent Maypole I 
The defects of company accounts and the compli figures on gross profits, new basis, as given in Table I. Monte Vic 
cations of income-tax make it impossible to present ewman | 
Statistics of profits in a simple, standardised form. TABLE VI Newton ( 
The following definitions may assist the reader : — ° sate Be 
enta. 
(a) Gross and Net Profits.—Gross profits are profits Paosrts sy Inpustaat Gaovss icktho 
before payment of standard income-tax (but after Computed Gross Reported Net ey 
such other taxes as EPT and NDC). Net profits — (¢'000) agp gl Ransomes 
are profits after tax. In many cases, figures of on No. Ray plug. 
gross profits can be calculated only by addin Cos. | Preceding | Latest , Preceding| Latest Robey & | 
, Romac I 
back what appear to be the appropriate amouiitS aad ae saad a Rose (L.) 
of tax to the net figures published. ] chesppe 
° e ° . £ | f S Ke 
(b) Accounting Period and Reporting Period.— Financial, Land ........... 35 sisi | {507 1,663 1-777  mradlng 
Company reports are published some time after ew. Lape Sette seeceeeees 75 6,685 6,589 1.2% 1,37 United Ca 
4 ° anals and VOCKS.......... 
the end of the period in which the profits were Elec. Supply .............. 4 1,793 1,805 852 857 oe 
earned. The figures can be grouped by the quar- Hotels and Restaurants. ... . 4 256 386 92 127 Victoria V 
ter in which they are published (i.e., by the re- alee hae 10 | 1220 | Y208 | “ese | "572 Walsall Ce 
porting period) or by the quarter in which the Telegraphs and Telephones.:| 3 | ‘al? | "335 154 71 Whitbreac 
sf ial ds (i —* Tramway and Omnibus. .... a 1,359 1,150 1,000 | 918 Yorlekyee 
company S meng year ends (i.e., y € Warehousing .............. ° = a ro po Totals (£0 
IN 555 65 004004480 6 } 
ey period). ? ; Entertainments. ........... 7 505 407 215! 189 a’ 4 ; 
(c) Old Basis and New Basis.—On the old basis ans settee eens eeeeeees 2 2 = i> 4 ‘ 
the net profit consisted of preference and ordin- ee ee eerevers 65 * 68 42 |. 59 January 1 
ivi i Breweries ...........-.000: 9 1,798 2,057 1,146 | 1,167 — 
my dividends as published, whether Grote OF net, Food and Confectionery... .. 20 2,129 | 2,410 1,414 1,507 
plus actual allocations to free reserves. Total Shops and Stores ...:...... 27 7,705 | 7,673 4,885 4'600 
res cuhckveceind 32 6,389 6,618 3,159 | 3,323 
profit was - largest figure of the profit and loss ae ae Ra NE 6 | 23,568 | 21,626 | 12646 , 11,693 
account, excluding capital profits and transfers Building Materials ......... 13 1300 1,306 838 816 — 
from reserves. The figure was struck before Electrical Equipment ...... 6 3,002 3,128 1,768 | 1,840 
d so alg” “ | Rca rt IR 5 1,009 1,015 520 531 
epreciation if that was disclosed. On the new neni. ............ 17 5,306 5,972 2,852 | 5,083 
i i i Motors and Cycles . . ne 5 | ; 5485 i 
a no net profit one is provided. It can be Shipbuilding ....... ae 954 1,103 512 | 593 S| 
re) tained by deducting from the gross the ap- Engineering ....... ..| 17 1,019 1,322 414 | 515 
propriate rate of tax. The gross profit is the Other Companies 70 6,039 6,634 3,579 | 3,872 
gross total of interest and dividends plus addi- cn cuienscenal 465 | 81,700 | 81,594 | 43,303 | 42,767 Inter 
tions to free reserves and other savings, both ee 
grossed up at the stated rate of tax. + The fact that the net loss in the latest year is greater than the gross is explained 6 S 
by the inclusion of certain reserves out of profits for assets in Far East. The net pront, 
figure excludes these sums. Earned 
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COMPANY RESULTS (May 12, 1943, to May 26, 1943) 
Net ha ail able Appropriation Preceding Year 
Year Total {Deprecia-| Profit or 
Company ; Pi | oe | 
“ ae) ee ee ee ee et Ord. | pate | To Free| in Total | Net | Ord. 
= Div. Div. | “3% | Reserves} Carry Profit Profit | Div. 
| Forward atk 
ee : | | , | 
Rubber £ £ | £ £ £ | % | £ | oa 
Golconda Malay Rubber ........... Dec. 31 526 i Dr. 1,496 | 1,019 see ed hie Meee — 1,496 19,056 5,614 | Nil 
Holyrood Rubber ..............065 Dec. 31 3,541 Dr. 2,814 4,843 | — 2,814 21,851 5,749 | Nil 
Hongkong (Selangor) Rubber ....... Dec. 31 2,851 1,187 10,359 | + 1,187 28,641 11,106 | 40 
Inch Kenneth Kasang Rubber ...... Dec. 31 452 Dr. 318 14,590 — 318 10,563 2,967 | Nil 
Kombok (F.M.S.) Rubber .......... Dec. 31 | Dr. 687 Dr. 687 6,135 | | — 687 15,178 | Dr. 3,333 | Nil 
Madingley (Malay) Rubber ......... Feb. 28 93 Dr. 858 2,168 |— 858 3,193 ,922 | Nil 
Rubber Estates of Krian........... Dec. 31 2,189 Dr. 1,755 1,481 | — 1,755 14,778 1,518 | Nil 
Sampang (Java) Rubber ........... Dec. 31 424 Dr. 56. 705 | 391 | Dr. 488 | Nil 
Seremban Rubber.............0+6+ Dec. 31 701 Dr. 1,808 10,605 — 1,808 24,350 10,192 | Nil 
Sungei Salak Sib stacass <n e+rerees Dec. 31 1,254 Dr. 717 | Dr. 1,186 | — 717 || 29,858 | Dr. 4,407 | Nil 
extiles | | 
British Cotton & Wool Dyers ....... Mar. 31 | 135,380 | 45,977 52,737 | 103,149 | 38,708 5 10,000 | + 4,029 || 127,130 | — 50,005 5 
rusts | 
Anglo-American Debenture Corp. ... | Mar. 31| 135,103 47,262 | 133,802 14,822 27,900 | 12 si + 4,540 137,004 55,537 | 12 
Foreign, American & General....... April 5 177,876 78,818 131,352 43,750 26,250 3 8,500 | + 318 176,208 77,609 3 
Gresham Trust............0+eeee0e Mar. 31 37,446 12,723 24,970 ae 11,428 73 | 10,000 | — 8.705 30,440 12,585 Tt 
Home and Foreign Investment...... Mar. 31 74,635 20,096 52,675 11,719 6,300 4 és + 2,077 71,430 19,460 4 
Industrial & General............... Mar. 31 | 265,264 183,322 | 340,526 42,739 | 114,041} 12 + 26,542 275,637 | 195,264} 12 
Lake View Investment Trust ....... Mar. 31 75,488 42,132 121,688 8,047 8,963 9 + 5,122 75,984 42,757 9 
eee Mar. 31 75,447 44,549 | 103,568 15,111 30,550 | 12 — 11122 73,258 42,106 | 14 
Power Investment Corporation...... Mar. 31 41,995 22,517 52,814 26,819 we Sa — 4,302 41,803 21,662 | Nil 
River Plate Trust Loan, &c......... Dec. 31} 307,732 187,345 | 308,400 75,000 | 110,000 |14 & 4 + 2,345 308,041 | 190,219 | 14&4 
St. Andrew Trust ............--08 April 15 55,380 13,318 56,521 11,812 Re ee Sa + 1,506 55,842 13,173 | Nil 
Scottish Mortgage and Trust........ Mar. 31.| 228,551 79,000 | 108,550 21,849 40,412 9} 15,000 | + 1,739 229,397 79,269 | 9% 
Second Guardian Trust ............ May 5 40,903 18,021 34,065 12,812 5,125 2 ee 4 84 43,625 20,606 , 3 
Second Mercantile Trust ........... May 5 50,118 30,453 92,824 12,760 15,333 6 + 2,360 49,914 30,213 |; 6 
Third Scottish National Trust ...... Mar. 31 67,688 16,883 48,871 11,813 3,150 2 + 1,920 64,619 15,486 | 2 
Other Companies | ‘ 
Alexander, Fergusson & Co. ........ Dec. 31 11,868 4,500 7,368 22,878 1,750 5,600 8} _ + 18 13,716 8,716 | 10 
Allied Newspapers...........-++00- Dec. 31 | 1,053,839 oe 470,087 | 701,008 |} 255,000 | 100,000 8 | 100,000 | + 15,087 997,109 | 465,689 8 
Anglo-American Telegraph ......... Mar. 31 | 262,500 131,249 | 131,249 |} 102,124 29,125 |33 & 1} as aa 262,500 | 135,187 |33&1} 
Anglo-Ecuadorian Oilfields ......... June 30 | 245,359 132,521 | 247,462 a 37,500 5 | 100,000 | — 4,979 246,705 97,437 5 
Associated Gas and Water.......... Mar. 31 | 172,714 ine 60,310 | 110,360 28,800 27,161 |5 & 53} 25,000 | — 20,651 166,369 61,820 5 
Babcock & Wilcox ..........-++00+ Dec. 31 | 741,827 sa 253,443 | 359,152 7,726 | 244,363 | 11 a + 1,354 777,790 | 251,021 | 11 
Blundell (John) .............+eee0. Jan. 31 88,646 3,155 34,791 45,393 8,625 13,125 Th a + 13,041 78,994 32,144 | 3 
Brampton Brewery...........++e0 Mar. 31 82,981 ae 34,829 71,004 5,500 25,000 | 10 eae + 4,329 80,180 33,441 | 10 
British-Borneo Petroleum .......... Mar. 31 30,954)... © 25,171 50,609 ah 25,000 | 10 a + 171 47,885 34,111 | 10 
British Enka Limited....... ... | Dec. 31] 139,373 | 48,040 66,080 | _ 444,448 si aS ayy cee + 66,080 122,438 56,332 | Nil 
British Tobacco (Australia)......... Oct. 31] 997,740 A 957,818 | 1,004,408 |] 111,188 | 843,474 GU vee + 3,156 || 1,079,572 | 957,100! 9 
Buchanan Dewar.........++-++eeee Mar. 31 | 715,295 ae 715,295 | 835,131 || 161,761 | 550,000 | 27} | ... + 3,534 730,421 | 730,421 | 28% 
Canning Town Glass Works ........ Dec. 31 85,328 7,500 33,811 43,996 ae 28,699 8 5,000} + 112 54,778 30,527 7 
Cheapside Land Development....... Sept. 30 41,135 ae 2,929 8,778 2,750 Gi ae 1,000 | — ‘821 40,346 1,626 | Nil 
Collett (J.) Limited................ Mar. 3], 61,965 aes 4 29,993 36,473 ae 14,719 | 123 | 14,000 | + 1,274 69,640 32,668 | 124 
Colvilles Limited..............-. ... | Dec. 31] 622,535 | 300,000 | 221,035 | 378,745 55,000 | 156,782 8 se + 9,253 603,196 | 251,696 | 8 
Consolidated Waterworks of Rosario. | Dec. 31 134,271 ye 29,673 151,236 8,400 20,000 4 oe + 1,273 129,873 23,458 | 3 
Criterion Restaurants.............. Mar. 31 83,626 666 20,759 34,447 wes 14,062 | 124 5,000 | + 1,697 49,395 | 30,937 | 124 
Ever Ready Co (Great Britain) ..... Mar. 31] 680,248 is 563,761 | 664,308 20,000 |} 404,160} 40 | 140,000| — 399 660,376 | 553,287 | 40 
Financial Times..............+.005 Dec. 31 63,469 33,884 40,560 33,000 as ie ae + 884 33,001 | 17,296 | Nil 
Garrard Engineering............... Jan. 31 22,329 6,364 33,397 3,750 8,125} 25 + 4,489 22,514 13,649 | 25 
General Steam Navigation.......... Dec. 31 28,197 28,196 52,934 9,189 18,996 5t as + ll 26,975 26,975 | _5t 
Gieves Limited ..........-.2+-.006 Feb. 28 88,327 33,232 59,174 2,877 10,046 | 10 20,000} + 309 57,765 37,520 | 10 
Glenfield & Kennedy .............. Mar. 31 68,499 53,149 90,175 8,250 40,625 | 20 ua + 4,274 68,804 53,296 | 20 
G.R.A. White City (Manchester) .... | Dec. 31 40,981 26,990 46,342 14,940 7,245 | 10 15,000 | — 10,195 44,860 22,715 | 10 
Horne Brothers .:........ Sonne: Jar. 31 91,646 56,581 | 121,120 38,500 11,250 2h oes + 6,831 89,126 48,988 | 2 
Howard & Bullough (Securities). .... Mar. 31 39,889 39,889 40,572 7,500 31,250 5 - + 1,139 30,994 30,994 
Imperial Chemical Industries ....... Dec. 31 | 6,499,859 6,399,859 | 7,265,346 ||1,666,104 | 4,032,148 8 | 601,595 |+ 100,012 || 6,162,212 | 5,982,106 8 
{ae May 1 833 Ses 20,46 48,583 1,350 18,418 | 134+ ee + 697 42,675 ; 20t 
Jacobs (John I.) & Co...........00+ Dec. 31} 107,907 | 12,200 57,454 | 120,561 3,569 18,000 | 15 35,000 | + 885 95,491 48,491 | 15 
PEMD. oo 00s ccscvarcerccees Jan. 31 456 .-  |Dr. 15,690 |Dr. 71,840 we 2» ae on ~ 15,690 23 |Dr. 25,049 | Nil 
Johnson (Richard) & Nephew...... Mar. 31 42,042 - 33,292 71,184 10,500 13,500 9 10,000 |} — ___708 42,856 34,106 9 
Lewis (John) & Co........-.. see eee Jan. 31} 412,524! 26,686! 116,294, 180,200 76,875 5 oss on + 39,419 313,162 71,438 | Nil 
Lewis (John) Properties............ Jan. 31) 152,104 Bet 30,029 37,773 || 29,250 a a + 143,578 24,066 | Nil 
London & Thames Haven Oil Wharves | Dec. 31 | 120,417 | 10,000 42,355 | 156,550 10,000 as ae + 32,355 100,207 6,929 | Nil 
Maidenhead Brick and Tile......... Sept. 30 ; i Dr. 292 10,687 me ae a _ 2,490 | Dr. 2,219 | Nil 
Marconi International Marine Com... | Dec. 31 | 612,569 | 76,222 94,477 | 119,887 - 89,454 Th as + 5,023 537,475 96,406 1t 
Maypole Dairy Co. ........--+++++5 Jan. 2] 368,196} 17,501 99,195 | 401,532 53,750 43,167 4 10,000 | — 7,722 383,632 | 108,199 4 
Monte Video Waterworks .......... Dec, 31] 197,511 ose 110,588 | 347,990 He 97,500 | 6 10,000 | + 3,088 |} 191,103 | 106,330} 5 
Newman Industries...............+ Dec. 31 81,587 | 12,655 34,182 44,226 4,620 13,000 | 20 10,000 | + 6,562 75,421 33,301 | 20 
Newton Chambers & Co. ........... Dec. 31 | 205,726 eo 48,848 | 149,971 11,018 34,945 | 15 aaa + 2,885 238,376 43,606 | 15 
Newton (John M.) & Sons.......... Dec. 31 27,374 1,317 11,253 17,982 3,500 3,778 | 123t} 4,000 | — 25 23,227 10,127 | 10t 
North British Rubber.............. Dec. 31 | 131,295 Sea 67,915 | 199,451 11,250 25,000 5 79,090 | — 47,425 122,901 63,614 
Oriental Telephone, &c............. Dec. 31 52,704 ‘ Dr. 26,678 58,831 13,215 22,808 4 ee — 62,701 146,012 96,279 | 10 
cktho Limited .............200. Jan. 31 1,184 ie 3,784 | Dr. 7,140 = 2,604 4 2,000 | — 7,044 7,044 4 
kinson & Cowan ....... mecgonse Dec. 31 74,259 1,681 36,423 712,778 16,937 18,147 5 5,000 | — 3,661 72,148 45,395 5 
Platt Brothers & Co. (Holdings).... | Mar. 31 | 106,307 nen 89,932 | 107,429 49,469 34,338 | 10 8,000 | — 1,875 93,994 77,620 
Ransomes, Sims & Jefferies......... Dec. 31] 107,735] * 44,985 99,609 5,500 18,750 74 | 20,000} + 735 108,151 77,401 1k 
Ts avscapresesccevsees Dec. 31] 120,956 dea 63,107 96,300 12,750 40,000 | 40 5,000 | + 5,357 112,087 61,768 | 40 
Red & White United Transport ..... Dec. 31 | 139,594 a 63,083 | 193,572 10,356 27,128 | 11 ne + 25,599 137,061 64,287 | 11 
SENT, saK0eceevvecs<snvcees Dec. 31 82,631 8,146 11,221 23,643 3,017 3,905 5 Se + 4,299 72,239 10,555 | 5 
Romac Industries ................- Sept. 30 44,752 Som 3,965 14,477 As 9,800 | 10 4,000} + 165 26,243 11,369 7 
SP TRMEMEE soa sccesccecesseces Dec. 31} 150,144 7,436 31,689 40,734 10,500 20,109 | 624 oe + 1,080 139,764 24,775 | 62 
weppes Limited.............++. Dec. 31] 329,725 oe 162,907 | 218,275 35,000 72,500 | 10 30,000 | -+ 25,407 249,106 | 134,809 | 10 
Scott’s Restaurant ............+++5 Dec. 31 49,931 13,279 34,647 1,750 2,672 | 17-1] 15,000 | — 6,143 29,485 | Dr. 3,528 | 12-3 
Skefko Ball Bearing ............... Dec. 31] 178,224 126,195 | 277,047 eee 140,000 | 173+)... — 13,805 172,567 | 170,599 | 17&t 
Stephens (Henry C.)..........00005 Dec. 31 78,815 32,057 44,683 14,000 7,266 5 das + 791 75,458 40,179 
United Carlo Gatti .... .. | Dec. 31 13,463 ; 11,004 36,547 eee 9,000 2,000 | + 4 9,517 6,618 4 
V.A.B. Products . ... -oseacene | iets Sk 23,851 ane 8,038 11,464 500 4,625 | 124 2,500} + 413 11,113 3,524 Tk 
Vantona Textiles.............00005 Mar. 31 42,465 | 12,000 26,375 67,846 10,540 9,653 5,000 | + 1,182 34,950 21,673 7 
Victoria Wine Co. ..........++++005 Feb. 28 85,917 < 33,208 40,700 10,000 7,500 | 10 10,000 | + 5,708 57,816 28,448 5 
Walsall Conduits...............05 Dec. 31 | 213,152 69,132 | 152,444 5,000 41,250 | 55 20,000 | + 2,882 202,432 76,919 | 55 
Whitbread eae Dec. 31 | 309,874 252,667 | 569,062 43,407 4 184,392} 18 a + 24,868 313,046 | 256,698 | 18 
Wimpey (George) & Co............. Dec. 31 | 215,660 92,460 | 144,802 15,250 40,000 | 20 50,000 | — 12,790 212,856 89,820 | 20 
orkshire Amalgamated Collieries... | Mar. 31 | 155,743 127,950 | 257,446 7,500 94,744! 63) 25,000] + 706 113,357 85,126 5 
ioe - ae Ni 12, 1943 os V4 28 
nuary 1 to May 12, 1943......... 128,376 | 10,306 57,883 | 101,698 12,852 35,820 7,415 | + 1,796 125,876 57,941 | 
May 12, 1943, to May 26, 1943...... 90 20,077 596 13,356 19,260 3,343 8,334 ) 1,482) + 247 19,585 12,255 | 
January 1 to May 26, 1943......... 764. | 148,453 | 10,902 L 71,239 | 120,958 || 16,195 | 44,154 | | 8,847 | + 2,043 | 145,461 | 70,196 
| | | I 











t+ Free of Income Tax. 





Shorter Comments 


International Nickel Company of 
Canada (U.S.$000’s).—Report for three 
months to March 31, 1943, shows net 
Profit, after all charges, $8,075 ($8,072). 
arned per share 52c (§2c). Current assets 


$119,449 ($123,988). 


$91,001 ($83,072). 


Pan American Petroleum  ($000’s).— 
Consolidated net profit year ended Decem- 


ber 31st $4,047 ($6,827). 


Net working capital 


Consolidated 


earned surplus $46,149 ($41,991). Net 
current assets $28,656 ($19,863). 


Total 


investment in oil lands, etc., at cost 
December 31, 1942, $114,247 ($106,422). 


Brazilian Traction, Light and Power 
(U.S.$000’s).—Gross earnings April, 1943, 
$4,088 ($3,768). Net earnings $2,238 
($2,006). Aggregate gross earnings first 
four months 1943 $16,166 ($14,753). 
Aggregate net earnings $8,850 ($7,774). 
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ANGLO AMERICAN CORPORATION OF SOUTH AFRICA, LIMITED, GROUP. 


MINING COMPANIES’ REPORTS (abridged) for year ended 31st December, 1942. 











EAST DAGGAFONTEIN MINES, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 
CAPITAL: Authorised £2,000,000. Issued £1,865,000 in 3,730,000 Shares of 10s. each fully paid. 





Tons milled ... ee eee -.. 1,135,500. Yield (per ton 4.89 dwts.) ... ae ... 277,477 ozs. 
EXPENDITURE AND sain ODOURS. APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT. 

Revenue (per ton milled 41/1. 3) ... £2,333,850 Government Taxes ae he .. £513,790 

Working Costs (per ton milled 22/4. 2). ae «-- 1,268,736 Reserve for Liability under Miners’ Phthisis Act ‘ 483 

——--—-- Dividend No. 5—123% equivalent to 1s. 3d. per share 233,125 

Working Profit (per ton milled 18/9. ll pei ee «1,065,114 Dividend No. 6—143% equivalent to Is. heat ig a 268,094 

Expenditure, less Sundry Revenue i sae ne 2,713 Directors’ Special Remuneration ae 8,750 

—-_-—— Capital Expenditure cine 35,599 

ae Profit ... bee ere = — --» 1,062,401 Balance unappropriated at 31st “December, 1942 én 130,860 
Balance to credit of Ren wenagient at 3l1st 

December, 1941 eS 128,300 
£1, £1,190, 701 £1,190,701 














No amount is payable to the Government under the Mineral Lease, due to the provision in the Lease that excess taxation over that 
in force when it was granted is deductible. 
ORE RESERVE (based on pay limit of 3.0 dwts.) :— 
Tons ape ei ppaohen) oe be en) seed Inch-dwts. 
1942 ooe bem bbs Soe. 2,652,000 pee 6.0 - 218 
1941 3,001,000... sei i2 S12 ‘ 221 
The above tonnage includes ore developed ¢ on the Kimberley Reef Series, which totalled 683, 000 tons, "average 7.63 dwts. over a width 
of 36.91 inches. 
DEVELOPMENT :— 
Footage Percentage payable on reef width eanaend ween assay “ee (dwts) 
Main Reef Leader ... oo 32,869 ... cs OE sex cee mae 4 rea oe 
Kimberley Reef - 7,384... sos By » ee. oes 108 
GENERAL.—Capital Expenditure “for 1943 is estimated at £40, 000, the greater portion “being in connection “With the additional hoist 
at No. 1 Shaft, the mechanical portion of which is still to be delivered. 





SPRINGS MINES, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 


CAPITAL: Retnerues and issued—£1,560,000 in 6,240,000 Shares of 5s. each, fully paid. 

















Tons Milled ... --. 1,905,500. Yield (per ton, 4.95 dwts.) ... ae ... 471,532 ozs. 
EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE wage APPROPRIATION AURGET. 
Revenue (per ton milled 41/7.9) ee £3, 968,731 Government Taxes ... £751,540 
Working Costs (per ton milled 21/9.2) . hoe --. 2,073,791 Government Participation ‘in Profits oe ae 504,300 
—— Reserve for Liability under Miners’ Phthisis Act <6 23,693 
Working Profit (per ton milled 19/10.7) cuss oan “1, 894, 940 Dividend No. 46—15% equivalent to 9d. per share ... 234,000 
Sundry Revenue, less expenditure ein aes bee 2,578 Dividend No. 47—15% equivalent to 9d. per —_— cue 234,000 
-- a Directors’ Special Remuneration oe a 7,500 
Total Profit ... Pen — ie or «-. 1,897,518 Capital Expenditure one 30,963 
Add :— Balance unappropriated at 31st. ‘December, 1942 eee 318,317 
Balance to —_ of Reretaten enemas at 3ist —————_—- 
December, 194 206,795 
£2,104,313 £2,104,313 
ORE RESERVE (based on pay limit of 2.5 dwts.) :— 
Tons Stope Width (inches) Stope Value (dwts.) Inch-dwts. 
1942 ie eee _— se 4,593,400... eee 45.19... nae 4.65... vice 201 
1941 pa = 5,860,200... coe 43.66... sie 4.91... ee 214 
DEVELOPMENT.— ‘ 
Footage ae nial Average reef width (inches) Average assay value (dwts.) 
Main Reef Leader ... --- BDSSB ... = aan ven --. 29.04 . <> - seat 9.33 
Kimberley Reef 2'802 4.6 5 cai vos RUE exe os 
GENERAL.—The Joint Ore Shaft. was sunk to a total depth of. 272 ‘feet below the collar, was timbered to a depth of 265 feet and 
concreted for the top 162 feet. Delivery of the windeys, ordered overseas, is not anticipated during the War period and arrangements 


have been completed between Springs Mines, Limited, and West Springs, Limited, on the one hand and Western Reefs Exploration and 
Development Company, Limited, on the other hand, whereby the latter Company will loan one of its large hoists and an auxiliary hoist. 
These hoists are in — of erection at the Joint Ore Shaft and it is considered that sinking operations will be resumed during the 
second half of this yea 

CAPITAL EXPENDITURE for 1943 estimated at £80,000, most of which will be incurred in connection with the Joint Ore Shaft. 





WESTERN REEFS EXPLORATION & DEVELOPMENT CO., LTD. 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) ; 
CAPITAL: Authorised £1,500,000. Issued £1,375,000 in 5,500,000 Shares of 5s. each, fully paid. 


























Tons Milled ... ee ae 907,000. Yield (per ton, 4.71 dwts.) ... “ «.. 213,793 ozs. 
EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE anmamtete:” APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT. 
Revenue (per ton milled 39/7.9) . £1,798,624 Government Taxes ee aoe ... £147,269 
Working Costs (per ton milled 22/10. 7) ane me * 038, ,252 Reserve for Liability under Miners’ Phthisis Act cox 2,539 
—_——- New Share Issue Expenses Sue 126 
Working Profit (per ton milled “plage bas aoe 760, 372 Dividend No. 2—15% equivalent to 9d. "per share cai 198,750 
Expenditure, less Sundry Revenue ; veh oes 232 Dividend No. 3—25%—equivalent to 1s. 3d. per share 343,750 
Directors’ Special Remuneration ee ee 8,188 
Total Profit ... Se eee ae en bee 760,140 Capital Expenditure > _— 50,000 
Add :— Balance unappropriated at 31st “December, 1942 pee 36,470 
Balance to credit is Sepa Account 31st 
December, 1941 poe 26,952 
£787,092 £787,092 
ORE RESERVE (based on pay limit of 3.0 dwts.) :— 
Tons Stope Width (inches) Stope Value (dwts.) Inch-dwts. 
1942 ie — “s cee 2,102,000 ... ee 56.66 cee 5.99... aes 339 
1941 ee eee 2,002,000... son 60.13... ‘on B.58 ss. see 356 
DEVELOPMENT :— 
Footage Percentage | payable Average reef width (inches) Average assay value (dwts.) 
61,452 ° 51.5 82 10.98 


GENERAL.—As previously announced in ‘June, ‘1942, the Company accepted an offer ‘by the “Anglo “American Corporation of South 
Africa, Ltd., to subscribe for 200,000 5s. Shares at 35s. per Share: the proceeds of this issue enabled the Company to liquidate the 
rye its loan debt to the Anglo American Corporation. This issue effected an increase in the issued capital from £1,325,000 to 

The Company has loaned, under necessary safeguarding conditions, to Springs Mines, Ltd., and West Springs, Ltd., one of its 4 large 
hoists and an auxiliary hoist. The welease of these wi) have no effect on the normal working of the Mine as the remaining hoisting 
capacity is more than adequate to meet maximum requirements for the next few years. 

CAPITAL EXPENDITURE for 1943 estimated at £12,000. 
































THE FULL REPORTS AND ACCOUNTS CAN BE OBTAINED FROM THE LONDON SECRETARIES OF THE COMPANIES, 
ANGLO AMERICAN CORPORATION OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD., 11, OLD JEWRY, LONDON, E.C.2. 
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| WEST SPRINGS, LIMITED. 
(Iucorporated in the Union ‘ot South Africa.) 
CAPITAL: Authorised and issued £1,935,000 in Shares of £1 each, fully paid. 
_ Tons milled... we 994,500. Yield (per ton, 4.29 dwts.) 7 213,478 ozs. 
a EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE eer. APPROPRIATION ee. 
Revenue (per ton milled 36/1.4) . £1,795,850 Government ‘Taxes , £147,405 
Working Costs (per ton milled 22/4.7) . . 1,113,348 Government Participation | in Profits... wae 321,100 
‘ , -__ Reserve for Liability under Miners’ Phthisis Act  ... 3,926 
Working Profit (per ton milled 13/8.7) 682,502 Dividend No. 34—33% equivalent to 9d. per share ... 72,562 
Expenditure, less Sundry Revenue 1,514 Dividend No. 35—3%{% equivalent to 9d. per — oe 72,563 
————- Directors’ Special Remuneration “ wa 9,000 
; 680,988 Capital Expenditure uae 49,553 
Add :— Balance unappropriated at ist ‘December, 1942 136,129 
Balance to credit of Ameaphaties | Account at Sist 
ase. 1941 Log 131,250 
£812,238 £812,238 
ORE RESERVE or. on pay —_ of 2.8 dwts.) os aie saint =. poctont niet — aetiee Rae tine 
eee eee 3 54,9 eee ° 
ae 4,009,100... ee 56. me ace 4 s p S05 
DEVELOPMENT The "development ‘accomplished was 21,259 feet. The percentage payable was 41.1, “average reef width 22.76 inches, 
average seen value 21.30 dwts. 
GENERAL.—Joint Ore Shaft was sunk to a total depth of 272 feet below the collar, was timbered to a depth of 265 feet and concreted 
for the ae 162 feet. Delivery of the winders ordered overseas is not expected during’ the War period and arrangements between Springs 
Mines, Ltd., and West Springs, Ltd., on the one hand, and Western Reefs Exploration and Development Co., Ltd., on the other hand, 
have been made whereby the latter company will loan one of its large hoists and an auxiliary hoist, and it is considered that sinking 
operations will be resumed during the second half of this year. 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURE for 1943 estimated at £45,000, most of which will be incurred in connection with the Joint Ore Shaft. 
(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) ; 
CAPITAL: Authorised £2,000,000. issued £1,750,000 in 7,000,000 Shares of 5s. each, fully paid. 
Tons milled... -.. 1,942,500. Yield (per ton, 5.51 dwts.) 535,613 ozs. 
EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE ACCOUNT APPROPRIATION AC a 
Revenue (per ton milled 46/4.7) ‘ : £4, 505,927 Government ‘Taxes oe . £1,322,365 
Working Costs (per ton milled 18/6. 0)" 1,796,825 Government Participation. in Profits a ; 509,600 
Reserve for Liability under Miners’ Phthisis Act aes 5,783 
Working Profit (per ton milled 21/10. wl 2,709, 102 Dividend No. 19—25% equivalent to 1s. 3d. per share 437,500 
Sundry Revenue, less expenditure ae ae axe 72,608 Dividend No. 20—274% equivaleint to 1s. weene inte share 481,250 
—— Directors’ Special Remuneration 7,500 
2,781,710 Capital Expenditure iat 5,49 
Add :— Balance unappropriated at 31st ‘December, 1942 115,858 
Balance to Credit of Aagrepeiation sales ount at 31st 
ld 1941 ‘ ne 103,636 
£2,335, 346 £2,885,346 
ORE RESERVE Oot on pay limit of 2.5 dwts.): Tous. a Width (inches) pai —— (dwts.) Inch-dwts, 
ius ae 250,000... 8 39.56... 6.2 ke re 247 
1941 * a 3.789.000 ears ate 39.88 6.21 _ ee 248 
~_ The Dasewes includes ore developed on the Kimberley Reef Series, which totalled 619,000 nine averaging 5.34 dwts. over a width of 
60 inches 
DEVELOPMENT.— re Purcontage payable Average reef width (inches) viata! om ee (dwts.) 
Main Reef Leader ... noe 14,12 ane am Wek cae nae - ‘i af 3 es ais 20.3 
Kimberley Reef 32 >T 40.0 es ee Scie) Ee.» sik sae 9.06 
GENERAL.—The Company’s holding in Kast Daggafontein Mines, Limited, remains unchanged at 449,892 shares. Capital Expenditure 
for 1943 estimated at £4,000. 
(Incorporated in the Union ot South Africa.) 
CAPITAL: Authorised and issued—£1,150,000 in 4,600,000 Shares of 5s. each, fully paid. 
Tons milled --. 1,605,500. Yield (per ton, 3.91 dwts.) ... a ... 313,531 ozs. 
EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE ACCOUNT. APPROPRIATION iiaiaiata 
Revenue (per ton milled 32/10.4 --. £2,638,737 Government Taxes £353,490 
Working Costs (per ton milled 33/6. 2)" 1,888,215 Government Participation in Profits pe snake ,700 
—_—__—— Reserve for liability under Miners’ Phthisis Aet ais 8,865 
Working Profit (per ton milled 9/4. 2) 750,522 Dividend No. 60—17}% equivalent to 103d. per share 201,250 
Sundry Revenue, less expenditure rae 116,333 Dividend No. 61—20% equivalent to Is. ia —— oe 230,000 
———- Directors’ Special remuneration ... ai 7,500 
Total Profit 866,355 Capital Expenditure ate 7,963 
id :— Balance unappropriated at 31st December, 1942 wea 85,445 
Balance to credit of “eee comes: at 31st 
December, 1941 one $2,358 
£949,213 £949,213 
ORE RESERVE eas er on pay cam of 2.8 denied :— Tons . ect — Leen stn Value (dwts.) Inch-dwts. 
942 sue 5,567,000... nas sie rt ee mets 212 
194 6,316,500 wie sae rier sae r 4.93: 221 
In the , Witpoort Section the "Reserve amounts to 1, 847, 970 tons, having a value of ‘5.3 dwts. over an "estimated stoping width of 
40.90 inches. The tonnage is included in the total of 5,5 567, 000 referred to above. . ’ 
DEVELOPMENT.—The development accomplished was 39,220 feet. The percentage payable was 28.1; average channel width 41.76 inches, 
average assay value 8.02 dwts. ; 
GENERAL.—The Company’s holding in the South African Land and Exploration Company, Limited, remains unchanged at 361,067 
shares. Capital Expenditure for 1943 estimated at £2,000. 
° ] 
THE SOUTH AFRICAN LAND & EXPLORATION COMPANY, LIMITED. | 
oer in the Union of South Africa.) 
CAPITAL: nea ssued-—£433,125 in 2,475,000 Shares of 3s. 6d. each, fully paid. 
Tons milled a 1,407,000. Yield (per ton 5.38 dwts.) ... «.. 378,721 ozs. 
EXPENDITURE AND REVE _ f “ACCOUNT. | APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT. . 
Revenue (per ton milled 45/3.4) . £3,185,989 Government Taxes --- £1,058,930 
Working Costs (per ton milled 19/2. 8). 1,353,140 Reserve for Liability under Miners’ Phthisis Act - 605 
——. Dividend No. 8—85 5/7ths% equivalent to 38. per share 371,250 
Working Profit (per ton milled 26/0.8) 1,832,849 Dividend No. 9—89 2/7ths% <a 3 to 3s. 14d. per 
Expenditure, less Sundry Revenue aS ae wee 1,226 share eee eee : 386,719 
—_—_—_—_ Directors’ Special Remuneration ous wad ‘i ,500 
Total Profit 1,831,623 Capital Expenditure ies aii ‘a = 4,645 
—— Balance unappropriated at 3ist December, 1942 pad 97,404 
Balance to credit of Separate Account at 31st 
| December, 1941 aa 95,430 
| £1,927,053 £1, 927,053 
| No amount is payable to the Government under the Mineral Lease, due to the provision in tha Lease that excess taxation over that in 
| force when it was granted is deductible. Bi : 
| ORE RESERVE (hased on pay limit of 2.5 dwts.):— Tons oe W wre ae, one Value (dw a Inch. dwts. 
| 1942 oe oe nee 3,612,390... 5.37 “* 225 
| 1941 ... 4,088,460 ‘ 42°34 ; 5.88 o.. ; 247 _ 
, i DEVELOPMENT. —The “development ‘accomplished was 14, 794 feet. The percentage pay able was 59.6, average reef width 25.67 inches, 
| average assay value 12.22 dwts. 
GENERAL.—Capital Expenditure for 1943 estimated not to exceed £1,000. 
TASTES 
THE FULL REPORTS AND ACCOUNTS CAN BE OBTAINED FROM THE LONDON SECRETARIES OF THE COMPANIES, 
ANGLO AMERICAN CORPORATION OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD., 11, OLD JEWRY, LONDON, E.C.2. 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA ; 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA BANK OF SCOTLAND 











CAPITAL (PAID-UP) - £3,000,000 Ceonstituted by Act of Parliament 1695. 
RESERVE FUND = - omen AUTHORISED CAPITAL ... ie pon dex £4,500,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 
po eel onecgggpn CAPITAL FULLY PAID... ... ... ss -—- $2,400,000 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agenciee RESERVE FUND & BALANCE atin alana £2,257,341 
The Bank off lete Banking Servi d provides 
exceptional testiibies Sor Gnaneing qvexy aeeevigtion of tendo Gib DEP ae ——— — 
Deposits for Fixed Period ble at call hort notice 
we tates oh tes Gb cat te cans on ee Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 1 ae , A A eee 
B - t t tland. 
Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 ee enn AE Sn OTTn ET Ung EN — 
ast Bnd Brantin London Offices: Vo 
28, CHARLES 1! STREET, HAYMARKET, 5S.W.1 CITY OFFICE, 30 BISHOPSGATE, E.C. 
Manchester Branch: 62, MOSLEY STREET PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18 PICCADILLY, W. 














New. York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 











THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 




















a 4 pen greenies THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & 
pita uthorised an ssue pee pen oe 000, 
Paid-up Capital " ... £4,000,000 AUSTRALIAN BAN K, LTD. 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ...  £8,000,000 Head Office: 5 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3 
£12,000,000 Subscribed Capital . ies ee --»  £5,000,000 , 
(Not capable of being called up Paid-up Capital "I" 3%000;000 , NO 
except in’ the event of and for the Further Liability of Proprietors Bm nee 000 . 
purpose of the bank — wound up) Reserve Fund ‘ a aa 1.770.008 
Reserve Fund ... ‘ eae aoe .-. £3,250,000 Currency Reserve ... ee 1,585,000 ' 
Special Currency Reserve... ses ... £1,600,000 : Chief Office in Austrelia: : 
Head Office: 71 CORNHILL, - LONDON, E.C.3 Collins Street, Melbourne 
West End Agency: 15 CARLOS PLACE, W.1. and mony Branches and Agencies throughout Australia. 
d 
Drafts ted the Bank’s B hes thro t th With its widespread connections, this Bank offers every facility 
Australian States od Dominion of ‘New Zealand. a for the: conduct of all classes of Banking and Exchange business ° AM) 
Remittances are also made. Commercial and Circular Letters with Australia. 
of Credit, and Travellers’ cheques issued. Bills are purchased J. A. CLEZY, London Manager and Secretary. ; 
or sent for Collection. Deposits are received for fixed periods 
on terms which may be ascertained on application. j 























THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA | | NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT FIN, 


1 ted in E t 
Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835. neorporated in Egyp 

















} 
Liability of Members is Limited ; ] 
Paid-up Capital 0 0... eee nese ee eee 4,500,000 » 
Reserve Fund) S20 .SkTh“alponian Head Office - - - CAIRO , 
Sumree Liability of Proprietors | under. ‘the Charter ae 4,500,000 Gummer Suter Me. 1, See 
£13,500,000 FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - £3,000,000 
Court of Directors: RESERVE FUND - > oa £3,000,000 
D. F. ANDERSON, Esq. HON. GEOFFREY C. GIBBS. 
J. F. G. GILLIAT, Esq. EDMUND GODWARD, Esq. London Agency: 


F. Vv. C. uel LEARMONTH, Esq., D.S.0. 6 & 7 King William Street, £.C.4 


DAVID J. ROBARTS, Esq. 




































































SIR JOHN SANDERSON, K.B.E. Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 
ARTHUR WHITWORTH, Esq. ; 
HEAD OFFICE: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 
Manager: G. C. COWAN. ry A 
Numerous branches thoughout the States of VICTORIA, ee 
WESTERN RUSTHAS AS ERR: SOUTH AUSTRALIA — 
t 
of NEW ZEALAND. REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. The: 
The Bank offers facilities for the t tion of descripti : ice: TER whe: 
nu ny iy ed mgd i may tiga: Ban og Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 he 
collects Bills, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,000,000 q 
ee Se eee ene ‘Travellers aes. . Deposits ASSETS EXCEED “ 8 -  £81,000,000 shou 
received at inter 
ascertained on application. a ae a ee ee CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £147,000,000 polic 
(1942 Accounts.) 
the 
aviat 
EET 
betw 
THE PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION OF LONDON, LIMITED = 
? poss 
LONDON, E.C.2 = 
PROVIDENT HOUSE, 246 BISHOPSGATE, » Ed. caine 
FOUNDED 1877. Authorised by Act of Parliament, Intituled Provident Association of London Act, 1910. cour 
cage 
LIFE ASSURANCE WITH HOUSE PURCHASE PRIVILEGES. ATTRACTIVE ANNUITY RATES talk, 
TOTAL FUNDS Total Advances upon House Property to Policy-holders exceed to ac 
£15,782,775 TWENTY-FOUR MILL am 
9 | ' : othe 
W. W. BENHAM, Chairman. J. G. SLEIGH, Managing Director. able. 
= aD sym) 
Printed in Great Britain by St. Clements Press, Ltp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly by Tue Economist Newspaper, LTD., ] 
at Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W .2—Saturday, Mav 29, 1943. 








